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And, for the first time since 1939, regular all-British air routes flown 
by new British-built Vikings! To-day these services of British 
European Airways are the fastest of any : to Amsterdam in 1} hours 
twice daily ; to Copenhagen in 3 hours 20 minutes six times a week, 
and to Oslo via Stavanger in 5 hours six times a week 

You can also fly on the regular services of B.E.A. between London 
and Ankara, Athens, Berlin, Bordeaux, Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, 
Gibraltar, Gothenburg, Hamburg, Helsinki, Istanbul, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Marseilles, Paris, Prague, Rome, Stockholm and Vienna 


British European Airways 





Ota THE KEY TO EUROPE 

BRITISH EUROPFAN AIRWAYS HEADQUARTERS NORTHOLT MIDDLESEX 
Reservations and enquiries through all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SW1 VIC 2323 
marts 
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"Gone to the Devil ”’ 


Somewhere within a few yards of where Temple Bar once 
stood was an ancient tavern bearing the sign of St. Dunstan 
tweaking the devil’s nose. But if the founder wished his house 
to be known as “St. Dunstan’s” he reckoned without the lawyers 


in their chambers nearby. 


The legal wits of the day in need of refreshment used to put 
on their doors “Gone to the Devil”. And the devil it was and 


St. Dunstan for once played second fiddle. 


* Table Waters 


Schweppes jem in.» 


%*% Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return 
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We knew listeners would like 
our 5-valve all-wave superhet 
receiver, and we were right ! 
Although supplies are limited 
this set is well worth a little 
patience ...a first-rate all- 
rounder, with particularly fine 
quality and good short wave 
sensitivity. Ask your radio 


dealer. 


Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W’.C.2 





Prices of the radio receiver illustrated above : 


AC MODEL £15.15 (plus £3.7.9 purchase tax) 


AC/DC MODEL £16.16 (plus £3.12.3 purchase tax) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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THE END OF THE RM.C. AT SANDHURST: THE COMMANDANT, LIBUT.-COLONEL SIR W. V. MAKINS, BT., RECEIVING 


THE COLOURS WHICH WERE LAID UP IN THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL ~—THE SCENE AT THE CHANCEL STEPS. 


On October 17 the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, ceased to exist and the included the passing-out of the last company of officer-cadets, and the trooping 
buildings will be closed until January 3, 1947, when they will reopen as the Royal of the Colours, which were later laid up in the Memorial Chapel. The R.M.C., 
Military Academy, Sandhurst; combining the functions of the Royal Military Sandhurst, was founded in 1799 and became an officers’ training college in 1857. 
Academy, Woolwich, and the Royal Military College. The final ceremonies During the late war it was taken over by the Royal Armoured Corps 0O.C.T.U. 
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RITAIN, we are assured, can make it. The 
question most of us are asking is: When can she 
make it? The patient crowds standing four-deep in 
long queues in the wind and rain outside the Exhibi- 
tion in Cromwell Road are an expression of this 
question ; most of those waiting, I fancy, are there 
not so much to satisfy their zsthetic curiosity as to 
discover what and when they will be able to buy. 
The long-thwarted and frustrated instincts of a nation 
of shopkeepers—and shop-users—are putting its nose, 
tortoise-like, out of its drab, blitz-proof shell, and 
peering about to see if there is anything worth picking 
up. There is, I am told—I have not yet managed 
to get in myself !—if only one could pick it up. But 
it is behind bars or in a glass case 
and not available. In five years’ time, 
perhaps, we are told, those who are 
able to secure a licence to buy may 
perhaps be permitted to acquire some 
small residue of the goods Britain 
has made, after the. wealthier kind of 
foreigner has had his pick. Those 
who lent us money in order that we 
might buy their raw materials and 
armaments at a profit while we stood 
in the breach and saved them till 
they were ready to save themselves 
must, economically speaking, have 
first choice. So must those who lent 
us money for the same reason and 
whom we defended without even 
expecting them to fight by our side. 
The equity of international finance is 
not always very easy to comprehend. 
Of course, all this should make 
nonsense. Britain, with the power of 
modern machinery, can, if she chooses, 
in due time make all the goods she 
needs, not only for her creditors and 
would-be foreign clients, but for her 
shabby and threadbare self. But 
there is one fundamental pre-requisite. 
She must work. And, as she formerly 
did for victory, she must organise and 
utilise to the full the potential genius 
and capacity of her people. At the 
moment she is failing to do either. 
There is a great deal of talk about 
‘ getting to it.’’ And there is 4 great 
deal of talk about “ planning.” But 
if there are two things which are 
urgently and obviously needed in 
Britain to-day it is that her workers 
should “ get to it’’ and that her 
rulers should “ plan.’’ Neither show 
much sign at present of doing so. 
One has only to watch the day’s 
labour on the nearest building or 
repairing site and compare it with 
one’s recollections of 1940 to realise 
how very far we are from working 
really hard : there are times when the 
rate of progress seems so slow that 
one almost wonders if anyone is work- 
ing at all. And one has only to try to 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


into buildings, however flimsy, as quickly as possible. 
The other as steadfastly endeavours to keep such 
buildings empty. Or the respective policies of the 
Air Ministry and the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
one seeks to put land under cultivation, and the 
other to put—or keep—it under concrete. 

These, however, are comparatively minor and un- 
important examples of lack of overall planning. The 
supreme and fundamental failure in national planning 
is the never-ceasing war between the Board of Trade 
and the Treasury. Nazi Germany and democratic 
Britain in the 1930’s were not following more divergent 
and inherently opposed policies than are these two 
great Departments of State. The one wishes to extend 








not and would not increase his weekly output by, say, 
10 per cent. if he knew that by doing so he could 
obtain the additional enjoyment or amenity that he 
and his wife particularly want. Is not, for instance, 
the time so assiduously spent by the average working 
man at the greyhound stadium or over the football- 
pool a manifestation, at least in part, of his anxiety 
to secure a few extra pounds? Yet it is just these 
extra pounds which the Treasury carefully docks 
from his overtime pay if he is arduous enough to 
obtain them by honest labour in response to Mr. 
Morrison’s and Sir Stafford Cripps’s reiterated pleas to 
“get to it.’’ At the moment our system of taxation is 
operating as a gigantic brake on our efforts to increase 
the national income. And this at 
a time when we have manifestly 
got either to increase our national 
income or face bankruptcy and 
starvation. Unless the ordinary man 
can be induced to work during the 


our history, an economic Dunkirk of 
the most appalling dimensions lies 
immediately ahead of us. Thanks 
to our failure to plan at the highest 
level, it has been impending for a 
long time. 

All this is not a question of rival 
political policies; the Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee of the see-saw between 
“Socialism ’’. and “ private enter- 
prise ’’ has no more to do with it than 
the old wordy battle between Free 
Trade and Protection. The real root 
of our economic divisions and frustra- 
tions lies far deeper. It is in our 
failure to make the issue of money— 
the ultimate arbiter of all economic 
activity in a free society—an instru- 
ment to increase production. At the 
moment—I can only assume uncon- 
sciously—we are using the State’s 
supreme power of issuing and with- 
holding the medium of exchange and 
purchase to impede production. Fate, 
which is daily making the issue 
clearer and forcing upon us a crisis 
and an ultimate decision, is about to 
present to Mr. Dalton almost the 
greatest opportunity in our history, 
or, if he fails like his predecessors to 
take it through enslavement to finan- 
cial orthodoxy, to his not very 
imaginative political opponents. 
And the instrument is to his hand. 
The nationalisation of the Bank 
of England has virtually restored 
to the State its long-abdicated but 
inherent right to control the creation 
of new money, should it but choose 
to use it. 

The remedy for the cumulative 
economic breakdown of our free 
society is for the State, when it 
wishes to increase the volume’ or 
intensity of employment, to increase 


next few years as never before in 


1 


carry out the simplest operation, how- 
ever essential, involving official sup- 
port, co-operation or sanction, te 
realise how little at present we are 
planning. All that we seem to be 
doing in this respect is to substitute, 
for the old anarchy of competitive 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE WITH GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK LEAVES CHINA: 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ADRIAN CARTON DE WIART, V.C., WHO IS REPORTED TO BE RETURNING 
TO BRITAIN AFTER AN ABSENCE OF THREE YEARS. 

It was reported on October 13 that Lieut.-General Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, who has been the British special 


MR. ATTLEE’S ‘ : , 

the amount of money in circulation 
by reducing taxation and to provide 
for the public services, not by deduc- 
tions from the already inadequate 
purchasing power of the producer, but 
by the creation of additional credit— 
and this not by borrowing new money 


military representative with General Chiang Kai-shek since 1943, had left by air for Hong K on his way 
home to Britain. He has been decorated by the Chinese Government with the Order of the Cioud Banner, 
Grand Cordon: General Carton de Wiart has had a distinguished military career, ad = | served in South Africa 
in 1901, where he was twice wounded; in East Africa in 1914-15 (severely wounded; D.S.O.); and in the 
European War, 1915-18, in which he was wounded eight times and gained the Victoria Cross. In World War II. 
commanded the Central Norwegian 


7 





and unco-ordinated individuals with 
limited powers of thwarting one 
another and impeding the public 


interest, the far more insuperable 
anarchy of competitive and _ unco - ordinated 
Government departments with almost unlimited 


powers of thwarting one another and impoverishing 
the life of the ordinary citizen. The essence of a plan 
is that it should create an efficient and smooth- 
running order. No such order, judging by results, 
exists in commercial and industrial Britain to-day. 
If there are overall plans, every Government depart- 
ment would seem to have a different one and be 
pursuing a different end. Consider, for instance, the 
contrasted attitudes of the Ministry of Health and 
the War Office towards temporary buildings and huts. 
The one professes its determination to get the homeless 


he served with the British Military Mission with the Polish Army and 
Expeditionary Force. He was taken prisoner in 1941 and freed in 1943. 


Copyright photograph by Karsh of Ottawa. 


our trade by increasing the quantity of goods made, 
the other, with rigid and flawless efficiency, uses its 
vast powers over the subject to prevent goods from 
being produced. Both are pursuing mutually antagon- 
istic aims. Under a social system in which physical 
compulsion—the Egyptian’s lash and the Nazi’s 
slave-labour decree—is properly regarded with abhor- 
rence, it is obvious to one who studies human nature 
in action that the most effective way of getting a man 
to work is to offer him something he wants in return 
for his doing so. Most men and their wives—or so 
I have observed—seem to want a little more money. 
There is probably hardly a man in England who could 


at interest from private money-lenders 
(a fantastic and absurd thing for a 
sovereign State to do) but by creating 
it directly itself. If and when the balance between 
production and effective consumption is upset the 
other way and signs of inflation appear, the remedy 
is equally obvious: to increase taxation and with- 
draw the superfluous excessive purchasing power from 
circulation. But wherever human poverty co-exists 
with either unemployment or, as at the present time, 
with a failure on the part of those in need to work 
to relieve their needs, it is a certain sign that there 
exists a state, patent or concealed, not of inflation 
but of its contrary, deflation. In such a case it is 
for those who exercise the power of the State to 
redress the balance. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Iliustrated London News" of Ont Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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A SLEEPER BEHIND THE SCENES DURING 
STAGES OF THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. 
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“ YET A LITTLE 
TO SLEEP”: 


SLEEP, A LITTLE SLUMBER, A LITTLE FOLDING OF THE HANDS 
A CAR-DRIVER RELAXES DURING THE LONG HOURS OF WAITING. 
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“CARE IS HEAVY, THEREFORE SLEEP You ”: 
REST 


A FRENCH SAILOR SNATCHES A BRIEF 
ON A SETTEE IN THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE. 


The Paris Peace Conference, which opened at the Luxembourg Palace on July 29, 
met for its final session on October 15. During the closing stages of the Conference 
there was a general determination to complete the programme by the agreed date, 
and this involved many late sittings, with a consequent strain on-all present. The 
East European economic commission was in session for twenty-six hours; the final 
work on the Italian draft Treaty occupied a five-hour session, ending at 3.15 a.m. 
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WHERE THE MURMUR OF THE CONFERENCE 
OF 


“INVITES ONE TO SLEEP”: 
THE STAFF FORGETS WORLD PROBLEMS IN A COMFORTABLE CHAIR. 
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“THE LONG DAY'S TASK IS DONE AND WE MUST SLEEP”: 


BY HIS TYPEWRITER AT THE CLOSE 0 


A JOURNALIST RESTS 
A LONG SESSION. 
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was reached at 1.15 a.m. on October 12. The monotonous reading out of the agreed 
treaties, paragraph by paragraph, translation after translation, was too much for the 
overworked staffs, who had done a tremendous amount of work through long hours, 
and many fell asleep. Behind the scenes delegates, journalists, 
messengers made themselves comfortable in odd corners and relaxed 


chauffeurs and 


A MEMBER 
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on October 10; the Bulgarian Treaty was discussed for 3} hours before agreement 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS LOSE A STRONGHOLD. 
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EVACUATING EEP BEING ROUNDED 
UP FOR REMOVAL BEFORE GOVERNMENT TROOPS GAINED CONTROL OF THE RAILWAY. 


mh A, 





FORMERLY THE COMMUNIST STRONGHOLD IN NORTHERN CHINA: A STREET IN KALGAN, 
WHICH FELL TO CHINESE GOVERNMENT TROOPS THE DAY AFTER THE “ DOUBLE TENTH.” 


AN ORDERLY COLUMN OF EVACUATION: CHINESE STUDENTS MARCHING OUT OF KALGAN, 
THE NORTH CHINA COMMUNIST STRONGHOLD, BEFORE THE THREATENED ASSAULT BY 
GOVERNMENT TROOPS. 


October 10 is China’s “‘ Double Tenth ""—the anniversary, in this case, the thirty-fifth, of the foundation 
of the Chinese Republic. Dr. Sun Yat Sen's ideal of a united China would seem almost as remote 
as ever, for this year the Government forces of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek celebrated the feast 
by capturing on the following day the Communist stronghold of Kalgan, in the province of Chahar. 
This stronghold, which lies some 120 miles north-west of Peking, dominated the railway and the effect 
of its loss will be to divide the Communists in Shansi and the Yenan area from their comrades in 
Northern Jehol. Chiang Kai-shek had set the “Double Tenth” as the date for the completion of 
his plan to clear the railways in North and East China of the Communists, with the view of aiding 
China’s economic recovery. Various groups still threaten the railway, but his plan would seem, in 
the main, to be accomplished. 


NEWS Oct. 26, 1946 


AFTERMATH OF THE KLUANG MASS TRIAL. 


On September 27 the judgement on 255 men of the 13th Parachute Battalion, who had been court- 
martialled at Kluang, Johore, for mutiny at Muar Camp on May 14, was announced. Two hundred 
and forty-three of them were found guilty and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
and discharge with ignominy. Petitions against this sentence were got up, and a number of questions 
were asked in the House of Commons. On October 10, Mr. Bellenger, the new Secretary of State 
for War, announced that he had been advised by the Judge Advocate General that there was a 
number of irregularities of a substantial nature in the trial which rendered it so unsatisfactory as a 
whole that the convictions ought not to be allowed to stand, and he therefore felt bound to quash 
them all. The following day the men were released from Kluang Camp and taken to Singapore, where 
it was stated the battalion would be re-formed and the entire group transferred to the Middle East. 


AFTER THE COURT-MARTIAL SENTENCE WAS QUASHED : SMILING TROOPS OF THE I3TH PARA- 
CHUTE BATTALION, RELEASED FROM KLUANG DETENTION CAMP, EW ROUTE FOR SINGAPORE. 


THEIR FIRST TASTE OF FEMININE COMPANY AFTER FOUR MONTHS’ CONFINEMENT : PARACHUTE 
TROOPS, RELEASED FROM KLUANG, MEETING A NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT’S WIFE. 


FOUND GUILTY OF MUTINY, BUT WITH THEIR SENTENCE QUASHED AS A RESULT OF COURT- 
MARTIAL IRREGULARITIES : PARATROOPS RELEASED FROM KLUANG TALKING TO THE PRESS. 
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ENCOURAGING THE TASTE FOR GOOD MUSIC IN YOUTH: A RAPT AUDIENCE. 
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OF A SERIES OF CONCERTS FOR L.C.C. SCHOOLCHILDREN GIVEN BY THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


made a grant of £10,000 to the Orchestra, which gave public concerts in the summer 
and is now undertaking the present series. It was a pioneer in concerts of this kind 


THE FIRST 


The first of a series of twelve special concerts for London County Council school- 
children was given by the London Philharmonic Orchestra at the Royal Albert Hall 

on October 15. H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by Princess Alexandra, and continued to give them throughout the war. It is expected that some 30,000 
was present and was welcomed by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lieutenant of the children of secondary-school age will be given the opportunity to attend the series, 
County of London. There was an audience of 5000 children to listen to a programme which it is hoped will develop their taste for good music. Our photograph shows 
which included works by Elgar, Berlioz and Weber. In May this year the L.C.C. a section of the attentive audience in the Albert Hall during the opening concert. 





rt justification 
were needed 
for the inclusion 
of a Polish form- 
ation in the series 
on war records 
of troops of the 
British Common- 
wealth of Nations 
it would not be 
difficult to find. In the 
first place, the 1st Polish 
Armoured Division from 
its formation was under 
British command and it 
was an integral part of 
the B.A.O.R. in North- 
West Europe. Then the 
high quality of the Polish 
troops makes it suitable 





LIEUT.-GEN, S. MACZEK. 


Commanded the Ist Polish Armoured 
Division from its formation in 1940 
until April 1945. During the Polish 
campaign in September 1939, he com- 
manded the 10th - eee oreky 
Brigade and served in the Frenc 7 = eae ces 
campaign in 1940. Following D-Day that one of their divisions 
he led the Division in pettes in should take its place in 
Normandy, Belgium, Holland and the series. Finallv, I 
Germany. In May 1945 he was : “lead = heel 
appointed commander ofthe ™@y plead my own 
Ist Polish Army Corps in Scotland. interest in this Division, 
which I saw in the early 


stages of its career when I was the guest of General Sir 
Andrew Thorne, then Commander-in-Chief, Scottish Com- 
mand. The origin of the Division is to be found in the 
vear 1939 when, at the time of the German invasion of 
Poland, one of the two Polish motorised formations was 
the roth Motorised Cavalry Brigade, commanded- by 
Colonel S. Maczek. This Brigade distinguished itself in 
the gallant but hopeless struggle in Southern Poland and 
earned the respect of the 
enemy, who gave its troops 
the nickname of *‘ the Black 
Devils,”’ because they wore 
black leather jackets. After 
the Russian intervention BSE Faille 
the Brigade crossed the t 
frontier into Hungary, where 
it was disarmed and put 
into concentration camps. 
How the Brigade, or a 
large proportion of it, made 
its way out is a story which 
has not yet been told in 
full. It reappeared in 
France, and in 1940 fought 
in another disastrous cam- 
paign. Then the Brigade 
was reconstituted in Scot- 
land under Colonel Maczek, 
who was promoted to the 
rank of major-general and 
became the commander of 
the 1st Polish Armoured 
Division, gradually formed 
from this nucleus and from 
Poles from all parts of the 
world. Its training was a 
matter of difficulty, since 
all ranks who attended 
British courses of instruc- 
tion had to learn English. 
Though the Division’s 
“home ” was always Scot- 
land, it carried out a large 
proportion of its training 
in England. In June 1943 
it moved to the Newmarket 
area for training in the 
latest methods of armoured 
warfare. It took part in 
several large-scale exercises, 
in which its tactical skill 
made a good impression. 


to Scotland for final re- 

organisation and re-equip- 

ment. In May 1944, now ready for action, it came south to 
Yorkshire. It now consisted of the roth Armoured Cavalry 
Brigade ; the 3rd Infantry Brigade ; an artillery brigade of 
two field, one light anti-aircraft, and one anti-tank regi- 
ments; and the roth Mounted Rifles, the reconnaissance 
regiment. In July it moved from Aldershot to London 
for embarkation, and on the 31st of that month the first 
troops landed in Normandy. The Poles had thus been 
waiting four years for the return to the Continent, though 
their brothers were fighting in Italy, where they had made 
a great name for themselves. 

A week after landing the rst Polish Armoured Division 
went into action as part of the Second Canadian Corps in 
the offensive south of Caen, Simultaneously the Germans 
launched their counter-offensive in the region of Mortain, 
and the Division was destined to play a leading part in 
closing the pocket which was created when the Allies, from 
north and south, cut in behind the German forces. Early 
losses were heavy, but the spirit of the troops was un- 
daunted, For the first time they were meeting the enemy 
on equal terms as regards equipment and with air superiority, 
and they were determined to succeed. The final sealing 
of the diminishing gap in rear of the trapped German 
forces involved the capture of Chambois and of a height, 
Hill 262, dominating the last roads by which the enemy 
could escape. On the 19th Chambois was taken after 
fierce fightitlg by the 1toth Dragoons, 24th Lancers, and 
1oth Mounted Rifles. Meanwhile the rst and znd Armoured 
Regiments and the 3rd Infantry Brigade had seized Hill 262. 
A moment never to be forgotten came when the Americans 
appeared from the south. The Falaise pocket was closed. 
Yet all was by no means over. The Germans launched 
attack after attack, led by the rst and 12th S.S. Divisions, 
in an attempt to break through. In their position on 
the hill the Poles were practically isolated. Their situation 
became critical, especially on the second day, when food 
und ammunition could no longer be brought up and 


WHERE THE IST POLISH ARMOURED DIVISION 
In September it returned AREA: THE SHAMBLES OF A BLOCKED ROAD ON THE SLOPE OF HILL 262, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A RECORD OF THE 1ST POLISH ARMOURED DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


wounded could not be evacuated. On occasion, tank 
fought tank at fifty yards’ range, and hand-to-hand 
struggles were frequent. 

On the third day, however, the pressure began to 
slacken, The enemy was beaten and prisoners began to 
pour in by the thousand. They included a corps com- 
mander, Lieut.-General Otto von Elfield, and his staff. 
On August 21 the 4th Canadian Armoured Division came 
through the Poles to complete the mopping up. It found 
the roads so choked with destroyed material and transport 
that bulldozers had to be used to clear a way. Only now 
did the Poles realise how exhausted they were after their 
great feat of arms in withstanding the frantic efforts of 
some of the best German divisions to break out. The 
Division was given six days to rest and replace damaged 
equipment. On August 28 it set off to take part in the 
pursuit. Crossing the Seine, it dashed northward by way 
of Abbeville, St. Omer, Ypres, and Roulers, and on 
September 10 relieved the 7th Armoured Division in Ghent. 
It then received orders to clear the enemy from the area 
north of Ghent and west of the Scheldt. This operation, 
in country far from suitable to armour, lasted until the 
22nd and entailed some hard fighting before Terneuzen, 
on the south side of the West Scheldt estuary, was reached. 





ON THE EXTREME LEFT. 


The Division next moved eastward to join the British 
1st Corps and take part in the operations for the clearance 
of the approaches to Antwerp on the inner flank. This 
involved in the first place a drive in the direction of Tilburg 
against an enemy who was once again resisting strongly. 
Baarle Nassau and Alphen were taken, and the Division 
got within 15 miles of Tilburg, but the wedge which it had 
driven into the enemy’s front placed it well in advance of 
neighbouring formations. A _ three-weeks’ halt followed, 
after which the offensive was resumed on a larger scale 
on October 27. The objective of the Poles was now 
Breda, which fell on the 30th. Next they moved north- 
wards towards Moerdijk. The chief obstacle, and a for- 
midable one, was the Mark Canal. After four days of 
heavy fighting a bridgehead was established over the 
canal and held in face of counter-attacks. Through it 
passed the armour. The heavily fortified and stoutly 
defended Moerdijk bridgehead was captured, concrete 
pill-boxes being destroyed by the tanks at point-blank 
range. By November 9g the whole southern bank of the 
Maas had been cleared. Thereafter this section of the 
front relapsed into stagnation, during which the most 
important active operation was the reduction of the 
Kapelsche Veer, the last German island stronghold, after 
a fierce fight. In all this fighting tanks had been confined 
almost entirely to the roads, easily defended by a deter- 
mined enemy. In these circumstances artillery and air 
support had been of the utmost value, and the Division 
had been well served in respect of both. Its engineers had 
done fine work in country seamed with a network of canals, 

The rdle allotted to the Poles throughout the winter 
was a curious one for an armoured division. It was that 
of holding the Maas on a frontage of some thirty miles. 
The task was uninspiring and at the same time probably 
more fatiguing than that of open warfare. The Germans 
showed themselves highly enterprising in patrolling and 
made the best possible use of the long winter nights. They 


CLOSED THE WAY OF RETREAT TO GERMANS TRAPPED IN THE FALAISE Ter Apel. 
NEAR CHAMBOIS-—-A POLISH TANK IS SEEN 
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had_ plenty of 
craft at their dis- 
posal, and when 
they made up 
their minds to 
cross it was rarely 
possible to pre- 
vent them from 
getting over at 
some point, often 
at a number of points 
simultaneously. All that 
could be hoped for was 
to prevent them from 
penetrating too deeply 





MAJ.-GEN. K. RUDNICKI. 


and to make sure that “i pe ie 
i 2 ras dis- ince May 1 as commanded the 
phn os oes - Ist Polish Armoured Division in 
COvere it sho r€ Germany. During the Polish cam- 
driven back across the paign By | tengo 1939, he com- 
. % man a Lancer Regiment and took 
heb’ ‘Oo: edeseassstvians Ase part in the defence of Warsaw. Later 
sible. tenenough the he joined General Anders’ Army in 
posts watching the cold Russia and became commander of 
and dismal river were the Sth Polish Division. He dis- 
hei k . tinguished ‘himself in the Italian 
up to their knees IM campaign at Monte Cassino and at 
mud and water. The 
Division hoped it would 


the capture of Bologna. 

be called into action when the Germans launched their 
offensive in the Ardennes, but it had to remain at its 
post, and when the Allied offensive was resumed the 
expected summons still did not come for some time. 
Artillery bombardments and raids across the river provided 
the only possible forms of offensive action. Altogether it 
was a type of warfare most unwelcome to the ardent 
Polish temperament. 

It can readily be im- 
agined, therefore, with what 
excitement and enthusiasm 
the order to move was 
received when it came on 
April 7, 1945. But it 
coincided with the depar- 
ture of the Division’s capable 
commander, the order for 
whose return to the United 
Kingdom was actually 
issued the day before. 
Major-General Maczek, pro- 
moted to, the rank of 
lieutenant - general, was 
brought back to take over 
the new Polish Corps form- 
ing in Scotland, though, 
as was to be proved, too 
late to take part in the 
campaign on the Continent. 
His successor was Major- 
General K. Rudnicki, who 
came from Italy and had 
distinguished himself in the 
operations in that theatre 
of war. The rst Polish 
Armoured Division set out 
on the oth and for the 
first time crossed the German 
frontier, moving through 
Goch to the Rhine at 
Rees and there crossing 
the river. Although it had 
crossed into Germany it 
passed back into Holland 
for its first operations, 
advancing in a_ general 


an north - westerly direction. 

: The leading troops cap- 
tured Coeverden and 
Emmen and again reached 


frontier at 
The Division 
continued to press north- 
ward, clearing the water- 
logged and _ canal-seamed 
country and capturing a number of small towns with 
assistance from the Belgian Special Air Service and 
French parachute troops. 

On April 19 the roth Armoured Cavalry Brigade 
reached the line of the Kusten Canal. Flame-throwing 
Crocodiles were brought up and powerful air and artillery 
support was provided for an operation to secure a bridge- 
head, which was done after hard fighting. During the 
next few days the towns of Aschendorff and Papenburg 
were captured, but in the area of the Ems and Leda, the 
Division was now virtually immobilized by inundations, 
a network-of rivers and canals, with all the bridges destroved 
and demolitions on the roads. All that could be done was 
to mop up the area occupied, with the aid of the R.A.F., 
and even this was slow work. A bridgehead over the Leda 
was secured south of Apen, but the road behind it was 
impassable, so that the maintenance of the troops beyond 
the river constituted a great strain. On April 30 the 
armoured brigade crossed the river at Leer, while the 
infantry at last contrived to cross in force near Apen and 
move in the direction of Westerstede. The country north 
of the Leda was more suitable for armour, though broken 
bridges and obstacles covered by anti-tank artillery pre- 
vented the advance from being rapid. The last shots 
were fired on May 5, on which date the head of the Division 
was about 15 miles south of Wilhelmshaven. Next day 
the 1st Polish Armoured Division entered this famous 
German naval base, over which the Polish flag was 
hoisted. 

In the course of its short fighting career in North-West 
Europe the Division had suffered over 5000 casualties. It 
had captured about 17,000 prisoners. Many foreign troops 
have in the past fought in the British ranks. Many have 
distinguished themselves and are favourably remembered. 
None will take a more honourable place in our military 
history than the exiled Polish forces of the Second 
World War. 
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JEWISH REFUGEES DETAINED IN CYPRUS: 
CONDITIONS IN THE FAMAGUSTA CAMP. 


\VUNUUUALUAUUNUNADEONRRUARDLUNAARURONLUUULUTNUEOGNRRURERLEQLUGNURUDAROMOLLORERONNNNECUNAEDOUOUALUNRDNLEDANRUONUNLDONULYNEDONAROOONGUUERURURGRUNURORDERUALINARUDRRARREDNOLOONUUNSUNLUNGNREUDENDALAUDGAUDAUNNURDENEDONURONAGONNAIY 
OPEN-AIR COOKING ARRANGEMENTS IN THE FAMAGUSTA CAMP FOR JEWISH ILLEGAL ‘ 
IMMIGRANTS : ONE OF THE KITCHENS, WITH (RIGHT) AN IMPROVISED WATER-TOWER. ‘\ 
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THE WATCH ON THE JEWISH 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRANT CAMP 
NEAR FAMAGUSTA, IN CYPRUS; 
SHOWING THE BARBED-WIRE 
FENCE, MILITARY LOOK-OUT 
TOWER AND A LINE OF TENTS. 
N order to cope with the 
large numbers of Jews 
arriving off the coast of 
Palestine from Europe and 
attempting an illegal entry 
into the country, the British 
authorities have set up a 
camp in the island of 
Cyprus, not far from Fama- 
gusta. A correspondent who 
visited the camp on Sep- 
tember 25 stated that with 
the increasing numbers, the 
conditions in the camp were 
approaching crowding. The 
camp is stated to be medi- 
cally understaffed, and the 
situation is not improved 
by the Jewish doctors among 
the refugees who have 
refused to co-operate with 
the Army medical authori- 
ties. Conditions, however, 
though not ideal, are cer- 
tainlye tolerable, and the 
open-air life in the continual 
Cyprus sunshine is at least 
healthy. Complaints have 
been made that the food is 
inadequate, but it is stated 
that every male adult 
receives a daily ration equal 
to 2550 calories, women_ 
3000, and pregnant women 
more. Some of the value 
of these rations is, it is 
reported, wasted by the in- 
ternees’ methods of cooking. 
Nissen huts have been 
ordered from Great Britain 9 nn 
to replace the tents and the =k, wueee THE INTERCEPTED JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 
military are making every | age pETAINED: AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF THE 
effort to improve conditions. \, TENTED CAMP NEAR FAMAGUSTA, IN CYPRUS. 
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MOTHERS, BABIES AND HELPERS: SOME OF THE JEWS WHO ATTEMPTED F \ PEELING POTATOES IN THE CYPRUS SUNSHINE: JEWISH INMATES OF THE FAMA- 
ILLEGAL ENTRY INTO PALESTINE AND WHO ARE NOW DETAINED IN CYPRUS. } i GUSTA CAMP. THE MINIMUM RATION IS STATED TO BE 2000 CALORIES A DAY. 
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“ DEATH-RAYS ” RELEASED BY AN ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G.- H. Davis, 


THE PRINCIPLE ok = 


. MASS NO1 OF 

<< URANIUM 235 

b BELOW CRITICAL 
WEIGHT. 


DIVIDED THUS 
Ls [OME 2.4 1m @h-11 2), | 
TAKES PLACE 





PAASS NO 2 OF 
URANINIMA 236 
ALSO BELOW : ; 

Q THE TWO MASSES ARE SVUIDDENLY BROUGHT 
CRITICAL WEIGHT , | TOCETHESL A ‘S\PER-CRITICAL’ AASS IS ; 

é CREATED; RESULTING IN EXPLOSION. 


,-_ os 














CRITICAL WEIGHT FOR A GIVEN IF THE CRITICAL WEIGHT IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS, 
BOTH OF WHICH ARE LESS THAN THIS WEIGHT, THERE | 
IS NO DANGER IN HANDLING IT; BUT WHEN THESE 
TWO WEIGHTS ARE UNITED, THE CRITICAL MASS 
INSTANTLY STARTS THE EXPLOSIVE CHAIN. 


AN ATOM CONSISTS OF A NUCLEUS, CONTAINING NEUTRONS THERE IS A CERTAIN 
AND PROTONS, WITH AN ORBIT OF ELECTRONS, THE SHAPE OF U235. IF THIS IS EXCEEDED THERE MAY BE- 
WHOLE BEING I-200,000,000TH OF AN INCH IN DIAMETER. A SUDDEN EXPLOSION AND THEREFORE IT CANNOT BE 
THE HEAVIEST IS THAT OF URANIUM 238, FROM WHICH . SAFELY HANDLED BUT, ON THE OTHER HAND, Ir THE 

1s EXTRACTED THE U235 USED IN ATOMIC BOMBS, MASS IS TOO LIGHT NO EXPLOSION CAN TAKE PLACE. 


PENETRATE 
RIGHT INTO 
THE BODY. 


THE GAMMA RAY IS THE 
EMANATION SENT OUT 
. TO INDUCE CHANGE IN 
AND, HAVING © GREAT 
USUALLY FATAL TO ALL 


EXPOSED 
SKIN 
BURNED 





PENETRATE 


CLOTHING 


. ? 

— THE ALPHA RAY IS THE LEAST 
re $e RS 2s DANGEROUS FORM OF RADIOACTIVITY 
AN. ATOMIC BOMB BURSTING IN THE AIR IN ADDITION TO GENERATING HEAT AND BLAST ALSO PRODUCES A GREAT CLOUD AS IT HAS SMALL POWERS OF PENE-— 
WHICH WILL COVER A WIDE AREA UNTIL DISPERSED BY THE WIND. THUS THE ALPHA, BETA AND GAMMA RAYS RENDER TRATION AND CANNOT PASS THROUGH 
RADIOACTIVE, AND CONTAMINATE, ora THE VICINITY—THE AREA MAY BE DANGEROUS TO LIFE FOR DAYS AND, IN CLOTHING, THOUGH IT WILL BURN 
os “x TAIN CIRCUMSTANCES, FOR WEEKS. UNPROTECTED SKIN 


During the atomic bomb tests at Bikini, the most stringent precautions were taken everything in the vicinity and their effect on the human body. An atomic bomb 
to protect the personnel employed from becoming exposed to radioactivity. is so designed that a critical mass is produced. If the critical weight of 
Events proved that even so the deadly rays had entered many of the ships used Uranium 235 is exceeded, the bomb explodes instantly, but if the weight of the 
in the operation, for on September 25 it was announced that seventy-five of them charge is less than the critical weight, the bomb will not explode. Therefore, 
were suspected of being radioactive and were quarantined until experts could the charge is divided into two separated parts, each being less than the critical 
“ decontaminate "' them. The drawings on these pages illustrate how these deadly weight. At the appointed moment these are brought together, creating a super- 
rays are released during an atomic explosion ; the way in which they contaminate critical mass which starts up the fission with tremendous energy. Though the 
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THE DANGERS OF RADIOACTIVITY EXPLAINED IN DRAWINGS. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF EXPERTS. 


ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION, 


& BALANCED EXPLOSIVE CHAIN 

IN WHICH THERE IS ONE 

SUCCESSFUL | OR. HITTING, 

Diath d-teol. ma coms-Calt MN ale ter) 

IN THE MASS OF URANIUM 235, TF _ 
VY 


IGNITING 
NEUTRON. 


= AN ATOM OF U235 ‘ 
i) od Re. Om © 4-)Melell (<a 


SUCCESSFUL (OR HITTING) neuTaongpe ~ 
NEUTRONS THAT MISS. 














Ct : RELEASED IN. THE ' ¥ ties THE EXPLOSION ie PLACE” ALPHA PARTICLES, 
waxinue! “HITTING POWER.” THAT IS TO SA¥, EVERY HE “INSTANTANEOUS: Sy ie ONY f° Wire A POSITIVE «CRARGE, AND BETA PARTICLES, 
THOUSAND NEUTRONS RELEASED WILL STRIKE AND SPLIT GENERATES SUCH TERRIFIC HEAT AND BLAST ‘THAT. . NEGATIVELY CHARGED, ARE FLUNG OUT AND THESE ARE 
A THOUSAND ATOMS, THUS BUILDING UP THE GREATSEY : ‘EVERYTHING INFLAMMABLE NEAR IT BURSTS INTO FLAME fae ACCOMPANIED BY GAMMA. EMANATIONS, OR RAYS, 

EXPLOSIVE. FORCE. . t AND THE igh GEAR au x SHIP — SHATTERED. § | “MAKING EVERYTHING THEY TOUCH RADIOACTIVE. 


aie tT & wee eee 8 Et ih ee 
PENETRATION. \ 


THIS -RAY 
WILL JUST 
PENETRATE 
CLOTHING 
ANO AFFECT 
SKIN. 


ee eae a —_ x a p. x te : ; y rr ra 
<a E EXPLOSION OF -AN ATOMIC BOMB UNDER WATER WILL —_ sa wing gs ‘aap eusract HER sravcroke 
sp iceare STRAIN WHICH MAY RESULT IN MER» SINKING. » : ABSORBS THE EWMANATIONS OF) THE GAMMA 
_OF RADIOACTIVE a 


blast and heat produced by the explosion are terrific, the deadliest result is the them throughout. Every man exposed on deck would, without doubt, be killed 
production of radioactivity in the form of far-flung Alpha and Beta particles and as would most of those below. After the second test at Bikini a huge low cloud 
the penetrating Gamma ray. If the bomb bursts in the air the atmosphere becomes of atomic particles spread over an area of nearly thirty miles, and this lethal fog 
radioactive and saturated with Xenion and Krypton gases. If, however, the blanketed ,the lagoon for several days. One eminent authority states that even 
bomb bursts under the sea, probably a million tons of water are flung a mile high. rain can be contaminated by the “ fog” of very fine radioactive spray thrown up 
Salt water readily becomes intensely radioactive, and this column of water cas- by an underwater nuclear explosion since it hangs in the air for weeks, and so 
cading down would smother ships in the vicinity, and, escaping below, contaminate even vessels remote from the scene may be exposed to this new peril. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ANOLE NYEENUNOERONESUHFUNCHENEALATUANUOLANUDEOUSERONDEUREUEUEEOSUEDEDUNDELNTEONSYEGUNOUREURUEUSUNTDOSUNUNESUSVEGELELERLSURSUUNUGNUAQUETTLGTECUGUGIUAUOUNGNUAADNOLELUAUNYEAYRENEONLEDENUETEOONLNEREUSTENNENNEN NUAVUNUNUNRSALEUNDEUSLEONEUENURUDUERUENUEDENUNEREUSUUAUSUGOENURURNEUREURUERETNURUSEDETUSLEDUTURRURGRAUEURTSUETEREURTURGEONTURRLTTUNUNN EOE EAGREDENANUETEN 


NAZI ({RIMINALS WHO HAVE PAID THE JUST PENALTY FOR THEIR SHOCKING CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY : DEFENDANTS IN THE NUREMBERG TRIAL. 
The sentence of death by hanging passed at Nuremberg on Ribbentrop (third from left; front row) and (I. to r.) 

— Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, Frank, Frick, Streicher, and (back row, fourth and fifth from left) Sauckel, Jodi 
nd (with pince-nez) Seyss-Inquart, was duly carried out, but Hermann Goring, chief criminal (extreme left, front 
ed in obtaining a phial of cyanide ey committing suicide at 10.45 at night, two-and-a-half hours before 
penny of inquiry of three officers of the U.S. Third Army was 
enseicee a - absence) was me condemned to death. 
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the sentences were carried out on October 16. 
appointed to investigate the mystery of Géring’s suicid 
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oc eoerneemmmnnnmnmnenen tt TO ; 
N MR. CHARLES neces SIR PERCY E. BATES, BT., G.B.E. SIR GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
President of the 78th Ann: les Chairman of the Cunard Steamshi Composer, onteee and 1 
Union Conference at ne. the Co., Ltd., and Cunard-White Star : teacher and an outstanding oa 
\ from the national Line since 1934, he died suddenly at English pat rol life, he died at the 
+ 
\ 
\ 


the age of sixty-seven. He was work- age of seventy-eight. He became 
ing on final schedules for the Principal of the Midland Institute 
\ m Geen | Elizabeth's voyage when he had 
\ \ 100 per cent. union shop ” as a recog- a heart attack. oe nearly fifty — 
} \ nised ot objective of Trade Union policy. \ he served the shipping indust 
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HERMANN GORING, CREATOR AND SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE LUFT- \ 
WAFFE, WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE IN THE CONDEMNED CELL AT NUREMBERG— \ 
AT THE INTERVIEW WINDOW WITH HIS LAWYER, 
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vevnnnnsanenenaunnentauennenseueenavuneannenavansnns: NSUUAUNGADONUSUUNUNARDNADYUNRALAUNDUNOELEAENOGADOUALRLEALEQUNYEDLGORSOURURRENELUOURRVEUANEROT 








HEROES OF THE COASTAL WATERS MEN OF THE LIFEBOAT. nant MR. ERNEST BEVIN (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH SIDKY 
SERVICE WHO RECEIVED MEDALS FROM MR. ALEXANDER. ae : PASHA, THE EGYPTIAN PREMIER, AT THEIR RECENT MEETING. 
(Back row, |. to r) Coxswain James Watkins of Angle, Coxswain ’ . - Sidky Pasha, Me ptian Prime Minister, who arrived in England 
William Peters of St. Ives, Coxswain John Murt of Padstow, Robert on October 17, together with his Foreign Minister, Abdul Hadi Pasha, 
Harland of Whitby. (Centre, |. to r.) Coxswain Duncan Newlands y Rati on October ia lunched with Mr. No. 10, Downing Street, and 
of Campbeltown and Coxswain Harry Murfield of Whitby. (In front) subsequently had several hours’ conversation w.. Mr. Bevin. The 
Coxswain Thomas Bloom of Walton and phate mn Pe the abo - 
tte ) Eeyoti mn eeannnnnonyeena liddle Eastern policy. m maya also be reviewed: eeenaneey } 
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THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING ST. \ 
AFFER A UNITED NATIONS SERVICE. 
T.M. the King and Quéen attended a service of 
intercession for. the United Nations and for the 
dedication of the British people at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on October 20. The Archb of Canterbury 
—_ mq stated that as they rmed their pur- 
ru ah petgvens towunde world tretharnend 
owards world rotherhood. 


ae Ez i en. rere cin ahve onannne 


GENERAL SMUTS (LEFT) WITH MR. ATTLEE, AFTER 


RUAN N URES LONNGNNENUAQAN ORE ANALENNN: Un Sy /OAVANSUNANALNLORDOUENNLADOADOLSNRANUABOANAQAAENAUNUALIOQLANANNONNE A vannnuecensuanennenny 


GENERAL SIR RICHARD O'CONNOR (LEFT) aT THE \ ‘ r (LEFT), THE FAMOUS DEAF AND BLIND. 
FINAL SANDHURST PASSING-OUT PARADE. AUTHORESS, “READING” FROM HER SECRETARY'S LIPS. PRESENTING A GIFT OF {985,000 TO BRITAIN. 

The last ng-out parade at the R.M.C., Sandhurst, took {| | Miss Helen Keller, the American authoress, who is now in England to Co Super 18 General Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
lace on tober 17. It will reopen in January as the Royal } investigate work done for the blind, is one of the most remarkable ted Downing Street and handed over a gold certificate for 
ilitary Academy. ‘The Adjutant-General, General Sir Richard | women in the world. Born a normal child, from infant illness she £985,000 to Mr. Attlee as a “ nation-wide offering from the 
O'Connor, presented the Sam Browne belt, which replaces the } lost both sight and hearing, and so became to al purposes dumb. le of South Africa and the British tectorates”’ to the 
pre-war Sword of Honour, to Officer Cadet H. E. Franks, for the She now “ converses” with the outer world by Pony "Ton the lip — peovle He also presented a bank draft for £196,625, 
most outstanding performance ee movements Of her fend and secretary. Miss Thompson from the peop! Durban and the province of Natal. 
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THE NEW BODLEIAN LIBRARY BUILDING— NOW OFFICIALLY OPENED. 
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SHOWING THE DADO OF TAYNTON STONE-——A LIGHT-BROWN STONE FROM AN OXFORD- ‘4 x THE CATALOGUE GALLERY — THIS SEPARATES THE READING-ROOM FROM 
SHIRE QUARRY: THE ENTRANCE HALL AT THE NEW BODLEIAN LIBRARY ry \ THE BOOK-STACK AND WILL HOUSE A COPY OF THE CATALOGUE. 
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T the beginning of !930 the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford 
was within five years of exhaustion 
and the need for extension became 
pressing. A commission recom- 
mended that a new building should 
be erected, capable of holding 
about five million books, and the 
plans received approval in 1935. 
The site chosen for the new Library 
is to the north of the old Library; 
and is separated from it by Broad 
Street. In 1937 Queen Mary laid 
the foundation-stone, and when 
war broke out the building was 
nearing completion. It was finished 
in 1940, but the formal opening 
had to be postponed. H.M. the 
King arranged to perform the 
ceremony on October 24, when an 
exhibition of Books and Manu- 
scripts arranged for the occasion 
of the Royal visit was held. The 
new Library is a solid block, with 
a book-stack in the centre; each 
frontage has three stories. On the 
first floor, on the north side, is a 
large reading-room for eighty . 
readers, above which are rooms for 
photography and for the reading 
of micro-films. The central stack 
consists of eleven decks, each over 
7 ft. in height. . The new building 
is linked with the old Library by 
means of a tunnel driven under 
Broad Street. A mechanical con- 
veyor enables books to be con- 
veyed to and from all floors. 


DESIGNED TO HOLD ABOUT FIVE MILLION BOOKS AND PROVIDING FOR INTAKE FOR THE NEXT TWO HUNDRED YEARS: 
THE NEW BODLEIAN LIBRARY, WHICH IS CONNECTED TO THE OLD LIBRARY BY A TUNN UNDER BROAD STREE 
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STREET ENTRANCE TO THE NEW LIBRARY THE CATALOGUE ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR ; SHOWING THE SIMPLE BEAM TREATMENT IN THE CEILING, DESIGNED ‘ 


THE BROAD 
TO SUPPORT THE BOOKCASES, SHOULD THE ROOMS ON THE FLOOR ABOVE BE CONVERTED INTO BOOK-STACKS CG, 


AS SEEN FROM THE CLARENDON BUILDING. 
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MARITIME MATTERS: TWO SEA RESCUES AND A NEW CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER. 
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LISTING IN THE ATLANTIC SWELL: THE SWEDISH KRISTINA THORDEN, IN WHICH FIRE 
BROKE OUT IN MID-OCEAN, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE RESCUE SHIP STAVANGERFJORD. 
Early on October 11 the Swedish ship Kristina Thorden (3889 tons). carrying steel and cellulose from 


Sweden to the United States, and with some passengers on board, was reported on fire in mid- 
Atlantic. Fire broke out in a passenger’s cabin and spread rapidly. There were a number of 


THE ANSWER TO AN SOS FOR A _ LIFE-SAVING DRUG: A _ SHIP’S LIFEBOAT (LEFT) 
BRINGING TO THE SWEDISH @RIPSHOLM THE PACKAGE WHICH HAD JUST BEEN DROPPED. 


On October 13 a passenger on board the Gripsholm, the Swedish 18,134-ton motor-ship, was dan- 
gerously ill and in critical need of the drug heparin. The ship was at the time about 135 miles 
north-east of Aberdeen and a wireless SOS was sent out. The drug was obtained in Edinburgh, 
packed in a metal container, sealed in a waterproof bag and buoyed with three Mae West life-saving 


CROSS-CHANNEL 
OCTOBER 15. 


RAILWAY'S 
BEGAN HER 


LARGEST 
CIVILIAN LIFE ON 


INVICTA, THE SOUTHERN 
AFTER WAR SERVICE, 
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RESCUE IN MID-ATLANTIC: THE LIFEBOAT OF THE NORWEGIAN STAVANGERFJORD, WITH 
A VOLUNTEER NURSE ON. BOARD, BRINGING A CASUALTY FROM THE KRISTINA THORDEN. 
casualties, some of them fatal. Two ships were near by, but it was at first impossible for them to help 
owing to the heavy sea. Later twelve passengers were taken off to the Norwegian steamer Stavangerfijord, 
and, it is reported, a young nurse went several times to the blazing ship to assist. 


TO MEET A CRISIS ON THE HIGH SEAS: SEALING A PACKAGE OF THE DRUG HEPARIN, 
WHICH WAS LATER DROPPED NEAR THE SWEDISH MOTOR-SHIP GRIPSHOLM. 
jackets. With this package a Dakota of Scottish Airways flew out and circled low over the Gripsholm. 
At its request the Gripsholm sent out a lifeboat, the aircraft swooped low and dropped the package 
about ten yards from the target. The drug was quickly securei and later reports were that the sick 

man was somewhat better as the result of this modern version of rescue on the high seas. 


The T.S. /nvicta was built in 1939 for the Southern Railway's cross-Channel service, and with the outbreak 


of war was immediately pressed into service as a troopship 
Dieppe in 1941 and later to the Normandy beaches, 
intended® and replaced her sister-ship, the S.S. Canterbury, as the sea-going lin 

between London and Paris Radar is included in her navigational apparatus. 


In this capacity she carried assault troops to 
On October 15 she = the life for which she was 
in the Golden Arrow service 


ONE OF THE FIRST-CLASS LOUNGES IN THE T.S. /NVICTA, 
GOLDEN ARROW SERVICE BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS. 


CROSS-CHANNEL COMFORT: 
NOW A LINK IN THE 
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NEWS PICTURES: A ROYAL GIFT; FRANCE AND GERMANY AT THE POLLS. 














THE KING'S GIFT OF PLATE TO THE ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER: THE EIGHT PIECES 
ON THE ALTAR OF THE CHAPEL OF THE SAVOY. 
T.M. the King and Queen arranged to attend the ceremonial inauguration of the > Chapel od 


the Savoy as the Chapel of the Royal Victorian Order on October 22. During ceremony t 
King had arranged to present, on behalf of the Royal family, a set of silver altar plate ally HOW PARISIANS FOLLOWED THE VOTING ON THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION: A NOTICE- 


designed for dedication to the use of the Order. The eight pieces were designed by t late ey 3 
eee oto Tdene ‘ten hor ‘tena. ean casted te ee eee Se et eee "4 BOARD GIVING UP-TO-THE MINUTE RESULTS DURING THE REFERENDUM. 
The referendum on the new French Constitution was held on October 13. In spite of General de 
. ? 7 a Gaulle’s plea for its rejection it was approved by a majority of approximately 1,200,000 votes of the 
17,441,033 votes cast, 17,100,909 were valid—9,120,576 voting for the Constitution and 7,980,333 
~- against it. There were, however, a very large number of abstentions—7,938,884. General elections 
- for the National Assembly are due to take place on November 10. 


< wre 
Win 
Vag “ 
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SCATTERED ELECTION PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN— 
A TASK FOR A PAPER SALVAGE ORGANISATION. 

Voting took place on October 13 in the counties and large towns of the British zone in Germany for 

elections to the county and municipal councils. This was followed by the elections in Berlin on 


ober , i . the Soviet- ed Socialist Unity Party bei heavil 
—— = ew pate fee ae : a 921 eee. Christian Democrats, 409,025 ; Socialist BERLIN GOES TO THE POLLS: A POLICEWOMAN MOVES-ON THE BEARER OF A SOCIALIST 
Unity, 385,886; Liberal Democrats, 172,017. UNITY PARTY POSTER NEAR A POLLING STATION. 
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THE R.M.S. QUEEN ELIZABETH STARTS HER FIRST 


The R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth left Southampton on her first voyage as a passenger-liner 


VOYAGE AS A PASSENGER-SHIP: THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


/ 
| Ships were dressed overall for the occasion and ashore buildings were also decorated | 
The great liner was given an enthusiastic send-off i 


| with bunting. Eight tugs towed the Queen Elizabeth from her berth and she was soon | She 
their cheers being returned by the passengers on deck. | heading down Southampton Water under her own steam. Off the Isle of Wight the | the: 


promptly at 2 p.m. on October 16. 


line 
by thousands of spectators, 
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LARGEST LINER STEAMING DOWN SOUTHAMPTON WATER ON HER WAY TO NEW YORK, ON OCTOBER 16. 


corated liner exchanged greetings with the battleship Queen Elizabeth, anchored off Ryde Pier showing her arrival appears on page 464. Among the passengers were Mr. Molotov 
She was due to arrive at New York on October 21 but, owing to the seamen’s strike and Mr. Vyshinsky ; the former visited the bridge and took over the helm for a short 


there, it was thought that the liner might be diverted to Halifax. A photograph time. A memorial service for Sir Percy Bates was held aboard on October 19 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: NEWS ITEMS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 


cacetieeeinaiiane nineteen saan 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH AT NEW YORK: THE 83,000-TON LINER STEAMING UP RIVER 
TO THE CUNARD DOCK, WHERE SHE WAS WELCOMED BY THE ACTING MAYOR OF NEW YORK. (Picture by Radio.) 


(RIGHT.) THE THEFT 
OF THE DUCHESS OF 
WINDSOR’S JEWELS: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
WINDSOR (RIGHT) 
AT EDNAM LODGE 
POINTING TO THE 
WINDOW BY WHICH 
THIEVES ENTERED. 


On October 17 the Surrey 
police announced that 
jewellery belonging to 
the Duchess of Windsor 
had been stolen from 
Ednam Lodge, Sunning- 
dale, where the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor are 
staying. It is believed 
that the thieves gained 
admittance by climbing 
a drain-pipe and entering 
through a window at 
dusk on October 16 while 
the Duke and Duchess 
were returning from 
London. Various estim- 
ates have been given by 
the Press as to the value 
of the jewels, but on 
October 18 the Duke of 
Windsor lodged an in- 


A WORD FROM GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT EISENHOWER: THE FAMOUS SOLDIER surance claim for £20,000. 


ADDRESSING MEN OF THE U.S. 35IST REGIMENT AT AN OUTPOST OF THE MORGAN LINE 
DURING HIS TOUR OF VENEZIA GIULIA ON OCTOBER 16, 


FRATERNISATION BY KILTED TROOPS IN GREECE: MEN OF THE HIGHLAND LIGHT A COMPARISON OF HIGHLAND DRESS—7GREEK AND SCOTS: (LEFT) THE KILT OF THE 
INFANTRY DANCING A REEL WITH EVZONES DURING A VISIT TO THE BARRACKS OF THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY, AND (RIGHT) THE KILT AS WORN BY THE EVZONE 
PALACE GUARD IN ATHENS—-THE EVZONES ARE ALSO HIGHLANDERS. GUARDS IN ATHENS WHO ARE RECRUITED IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN GREECE 
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WORTHY OF PRESERVATION FOR THE NATION: { 


BUCKLAND ABBEY~HOME OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


WOMAN NEUEN SYS VAVUVUNURTNTRLUNUERERUGUSUUGULVSAUENURRURRUYETUNNUAURERDONUENNRE 
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ORIGINALLY A CISTERCIAN FOUNDATION AND DATING FROM 1278: A VIEW OF BUCKLAND 
ABBEY, WHICH IS SHORTLY TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


ySANUNLATUDTRNURDUDULULLUNENTRUTLULLLLLOUELLULUDOLEANEREAUSLOLUTUEDUDUREUARUNTRRURDUREERERNAAUUNUATENDEDERLAUAYEEANUENUARURELDLRLUNAUEDURURUEGRRARUEUNLUANDLREURENANORLUOLUENUAREUNERTAREERERLENTAUDLNVORERGAUALADANUEDUULATUORUOLRRURELEALERALANLALUDLURURDLEUEANDURDRRERURLULLRRLUALERLAU UNA 
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THE IMPRESSIVE ENTRANCE, WITH PRE-TUDOR ARCH, TO HISTORIC BUCKLAND ABBEY, WHICH 
HAS ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE GRENVILES AND SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


LETTER in The Times of October 18 draws attention to the forthcoming sale by auction 

of historic Buckland Abbey, the home of Sir Francis Drake after 1581, and appeals for 
funds to enable the property to be purchased for the National Trust. The Abbey lies 
south-west of Dartmoor and nine miles from Plymouth; the grounds are well-wooded and 
include some two-and-a-half miles of the Tavy Valley. This Cistercian abbey was 
founded in 1278 by Amicia, Countess of Devon, and was suppressed during the reign of 
Henry VIII., the buildings passing into the hands of Sir Richard Grenvile of Bideford, 
grandfather of the famous Sir Richard Grenvile of The Revenge. He converted the abbey 
into a house which the Grenviles sold to Sir Francis Drake about 1581, shortly after the 
latter’s circumnavigation of the world in the little 100-ton ship Pelican, later named 
Golden Hind. The property has remained in the families of Sir Francis’s descendants 
until the present time, his drum occupying a place of honour in the Elizabethan hall. In 
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NAUNAUERDURUELUAUEDENOUEUERURGERNAGDUNTUALUEUELUELLUNLURUREEDUELELALAAURRENENUNYRERTURUEAUEEUENAUERUNREGREUELEELUTYENURTEDURUNGADADREUEEUEALEDURNDETULUEETTOETINEUURREAREORRTERUTUNEDUERANENULNDORLDNUANN 
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\ANUOAUEVERUEDUNULUUETENEATERUUNUENUNUUAUEDENETEAUOARTOALEAULUNRUNDRRUGUERERRSORUURETULAVLNRELADURETUEDEENETEAEULUUNEGLAUADERUERUVELUREROURURUURLTTEYOETOEREEDUNDEREERTERETT GER UATDEDURERAURUEARETTRIETUEEURUEEUUREURURRURE TEU EG RT UUERUNNUTURYYUATUNT UNDE UNNH UNE nn NAL 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE: A VIEW OF BUCKLAND ABBEY SHOWING 
ITS MASSIVE STONE CONSTRUCTION AND SLATED ROOFS. 


ytDvvvewunnevennnntennnanennUaneUAnnONARREUANRREOUASERRSOUMERREUAMEREOMAREORAREREUURRUUOREROPMA ADRENALS ARRAS UAT AASUORNDUUOARUAR AARNE ARRAN HARARE AERA RAUONARARUA ARIAS ARRAN 


VVUNURNANEANANALANUONUUNONREUANANROTARORONOREUEDROUREUNGRORUDNNOTANENANADANNONINNN UROL URURLODDNDOROREUNAV ONC UUDDOGUNGUUNUDNNANANNTNANRNRNRURULNNAAN IOAN NO OENRANANANERGLUONNMANDRGROAUDUTNONAGORNUNGGUERDRUNARURDRNLOUDUUNQONGMNUENENUNNANNODURRNURNNNASORNUNNLANNSAULUDNDNN NANG 
SHOWING THE OPEN TUDOR STONE FIREPLACE SURMOUNTED BY A BEAUTIFULLY CARVED 
FRIEZE: A VIEW OF THE HALL, WITH ITS WALL PANELS OF JACOBEAN: OAK, 


VO ANOUOAUAUONNEGLAUUOENOUNLEGLEALANUAUEDGOSLECDSDUOUENRRNDGAQUENUROUDLRELONUEOLORENI SY NADOAUUANUADEDAYUAQONNLANAOUONEANALUARLAGUNLEGRADUEOUNLERENODARAUETROUAGALDGADRNQ#N4E 


IN THE TOWER ROOM AT BUCKLAND ABBEY: A FINE PLASTER COAT-OF-ARMS 
OF THE DRAKE FAMILY, WHICH HAS OWNED THE PROPERTY SINCE 1581. 


1938 Buckland Abbey was damaged by fire, and it is estimated that the cost of 
purchasing the property, reconditioning and repairing the house and estate, and 
providing a maintenance fund would be approximately £50,000. At present the 
property is still requisitioned by the Admiralty. 
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A RECORD OF VICTORIES; AND AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NEWS. 


ni A ct SA Ena rey Stace 


A RECORD OF TRIUMPHANT ADVANCE: THE MEMORIAL OF THE VICTORIOUS PROGRESS OF THE BATTLE HONOURS OF THE “ DESERT RATS’ TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS READING THE 
““ DESERT RATS”? (THE 7TH ARMOURED DIVISION) FROM ALAMEIN TO BERLIN, RECENTLY ROLL OF THE 7TH ARMOURED DIVISION’S ACHIEVEMENTS ON THE BERLIN MEMORIAL. 


UNVEILED WHERE THE AUTOBAHN FROM THE RUHR REACHES BERLIN. . Above we show both sides of the recently unveiled memorial of the achievements of the 7th Armoured 
Division (the “ Desert Rats”) in this war. This simple permanent memorial stands where the Auto- 
bahn from the Ruhr reaches Berlin and records the landmarks of the Division’s victorious progress. 


NOW A FULLY-FLEDGED WEAPON OF THE U.S. NAVY: A RADAR-GUIDED “ BAT” GLIDE- 
BOMB, BEING LAUNCHED FROM THE PARENT AIRCRAFT DURING RECENT TESTS. 

The “‘ Bat” bomb, one of the first and most successful fully-guided automatic missiles to be used in 

combat during the war, is now, it is reported, a Service weapon of the U.S. Navy. Launched 

out of range of enemy A.-A., and guided into its Sune by radar, this bomb proved very effective. 


YET ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE EVER-VERSATILE HELICOPTER: FITTED, AS SHOWN ABOVE, 
THE HELICOPTER CAN THUS MAKE A LANDING ON WATER OR SWAMPS, EVEN 


WITH FLOATS, 
FURTHER EXTENDING ITS RANGE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF RESCUE, 





tue “ ELECTROPULT' MECHANICS FITTING A U.S. JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER TO A NEW DEVICE WHICH 
8s OTHLY LAUNCHES AIRCRAFT WITH A RUN OF ONLY 320 FT. 


We show above two ~ 9 we men en 2, See, sgn development of the aircraft catapult. This device, 
hich has been produc y the esti ouse lectrica rporation, is, briefly, mou! * 
— ' ~ a briefly, a-shuttle car nted on 8 track. THE “ ELECTROPULT” TRACK: PART OF A NEW ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED 


The aircraft is attached to this trolley, or shuttle, which moves forward at a speed of about 116 m.p.h. and enables 
the aircraft to reach launching speed in as little as 320 ft. where otherwise something like ft. would be DEVICE, WHICH SWIFTLY LAUNCHES AIRCRAFT WITHOUT THE SHOCK OF THI 
required, or, using the conventional catapult, the aircraft would suffer a considerable initial shock in launching. ORDINARY CATAPULT. 
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| A BLOATING “ZOO”: NEW ARRIVALS~AND FUTURE 


FAVOURITES ~BOUND FOR REGENT’S PARK. 


AUN UNENUNUENEANED 


UVAUUUNAAUURNAWANANUANURURURUALUUUUUURGRAUURURURTRAERARRULTRUNUTUUUUDURENUNNUARRURRDARUUNUNUAUAUURUUUTRANRAAUANUANUUNDALONONNUN ONY \ eapan 
My A NEW ARRIVAL AT THE LONDON ZOO 
y’ FROM SOUTH AMERICA: A GIANT ANT- 
\, EATER SAMPLING UNRATIONED Foop! 


wr a eo ke ae. 
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A RESTRAINING HAND FOR A KUDU WHICH 1S , 
TAKING ITS FIRST LOOK AT LONDON. ‘ ; 


AUN AALUUUNARUELAUEUUANELRAALLLANUE EN TROUEREELUONERUENTAUURRELERLAL POEL UULEALLDTALAEMALDOCUGRAROMEUERAEERNAANENN LLL 





\UVURLEUUDEROAUR ONDA ENENERERRNLINGNG UNURAUUNLONDOENUDONUDNORER DOG NNNIOUNENNNDON CAG QURAN 
\ , ASKING THE WAY-—OR THE TIME : A GIRAFFE 
BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH A LONDON POLICEMAN. 


\o\9nVNAVONERENRUENDONGNEEDEQUERUNUELEDUENERUAUERUERUEYEQEEOENLEAUELLDEOUNUEALAGELESEUAUEAREDENEUAUALAUNERENULLUNLENURUORLUEGATUNUEUENEERRGERUSTE AUD UUREBANORU EDEN TERA ySAubaUUaNanenenauanenAQersnQunQenDaneoennsnnscrtenuendennnany vonvunevaunuannauauanueennanengauenenanene:usteeet 


“ JOHN "--A TWO-YEAR-OLD CHIMPANZEE FROM UGANDA 
—REHEARSES FOR HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE 
ONDON Z0O 


VAVUNUU UVOUULUARLONRERAUELENSLLAUUOULANOORASEQNGNSNGLONUOUERDRAURONEOOURRURGANEL AH 


A PAT ON THE HEAD FOR A LION ABOARD 
THE ‘‘ NOAH’S ARK” SHIP—S.S. URLAWNA. 


\USUEMONNGELADOOENLADENEALUNUAALAYRERLAUNANANEALEADERALSUNLEC NU 


US UeNANUNENUEADNNURENE 16015004 8A EN 6M 


“ joyce ""—A YOUNG CHEETAH—IN THE ARMS OF ¥¢ ) “ BOTTLE-FED " FROM AN OLD PETROL-CAN : “ jimMyY "— SUSPICIOUS AND A LITTLE BEWILDERED BY THE ACTIVITY 
; : A PORCUPINE LOOKS AT LONDON, 


URLANA ON ARRIVAL. A SIX-MONTHS-OLD RHINOCEROS AT THE DOCKS. > ¥ ON THE DOCKS: 


THE PURSER OF THE 5.5. 
\ 
= oe 


The S.S. Uriana, which arrived at the Royal Albert Dock on October 18, was 
carrying the largest single collection of animals the London Zoo has ever received. 
Their valué has been estimated at about £13,000 and they have been collected during 
the last nine months in East Africa by Mr. Cecil Webb, the Zoological Society's 


curator-collector. The animals include six young giraffes, a six-months-old rhinoceros, 
chimpanzees, snakes, birds and three fully-grown lions. Another collection is being 
brought from the west coast of Africa by Mr. Tanner, head keeper of the Zoo's bird 
house, so the London Zoo should soon be fully stocked. 
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A REVIEWER’S CHOICE OF CONTEMPORARY READING. 











“ READING I’VE LIKED”: 


R. CLIFTON FADIMAN is an American 
reviewer of books. At first sight the English 
reader may find his title rather swaggering, especially 
if he hasn’t heard of Mr. Fadiman before. ‘* What 
if you do, like it ?’’ he may be tempted to exclaim. 
‘That ’s no reason to suppose that I shall.’’ But 
on closer inspection of this 800-page ‘‘ personal selec- 
tion drawn from two decades of reading and reviewing 
presented with an informal prologue and various 
commentaries,”” he will realise that a more suitable 
title could not easily have been found. Except for 
the facts that the extracts are all in prose, and all 
modern, the personal link is the only one between 
them. There have been plenty of prose anthologies 
before. They have either been collections of fine (or 
purple) passages, like Mr. Pearsall Smith’s, in which 
music and imagery were the chief things sought, or 
they have been collections of special sorts of writing, 
such as short 
stories or essays. 
But Mr. Fadiman 
confines himself 
to no species and 
detaches no snip- 
pets. He does not 
even confine him- 
self to American 
and English 
authors : there are 
translations here 
from the German 
of Thomas Mann 
and the French 
of Jules Romains 
and Roger Martin 
du Gard, a_ be- 
lated Naturalist 
who has never yet 
been adequately 
recognised in this 
country although 
he got a Nobel 
Prize. The book is 
simply a_ large 
selection of cut- 
tings made by 
Mr. Fadiman in 
the course of 
his contemporary 
reading, and _ his 
cuttings are 
mostly without 
cuts. He does not 
give an elevated 
paragraph from a 
short story: if he 
likes the short 
story he gives the 
whole of it. From 
the novels of the 
Frenchmen he 
simply had to give 
extracts: had he 
given the whole 
his book would 
have been as 
large, aS expen- 
sive, and as un- 
read consecutively as the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 
The choice is a personal choice, and admittedly, 
and from a narrow field :. so that no man can justly 
say ‘‘ Why was this left out ?"’ or ‘‘ Why was this 
put in?” For the English edition the personal 
element might perhaps have been mitigated a little, 
so far as the commentaries are concerned. Mr. Fadi- 
man introduces each of his selected pieces with a 
long or short description, explanation, or rhapsody of 
his own: and sometimes he finds it congenial to dis- 
parage writers whom he has omitted in a quite 
irrelevant manner. He has slaps at Mr. Charles Morgan 
(who, after all, has written very good prose, and 
merely doesn’t come under the heading of Reading 
Which Mr, Fadiman Has Liked), Mr. Priestley and 
Dr. Cronin, He might have saved space and avoided 
argument had he confined himself to praise of the 
authors whom he admires and avoided aspersions 
against those whom he does not: imagine what any 


Horace 
however, owns a study for it. A 





** Reading I've Liked.” By Clifton Fadiman, (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 153.) 


“THE LIFE SCHOOL AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY”: 


the Royal Academicians (c. 1772) (t 
R.A.s being shown, presumably in modesty, as portraits on the wall. 


RR 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book reviewed. 


classic anthology would look like (as it might be 
““Q’s”’ *‘ Oxford Book of English Verse ’’) had the 
compiler sprinkled it with remarks about the defects 
of the writers omitted! Argument would start at 
once: to the detriment of enjoyment of the things 
included. Better let the selection stand on its own 
feet, with merely such notes as are necessary to 
explain the background of such authors as are not 
universally known to well-read people. 

Looking at Mr. Fadiman’s book in this way I am 
grateful to him for introducing me to certain things 
which I didn’t know. Some of the things I didn’t 
know I have no great desire to meet again. There 
are feverish journalistic summaries, for example, by 
John Dos Passos of the careers of Henry Ford, the 
Wright Brothers, and President Wilson, which seem 
to me as flashy and inaccurate as the usual Holly- 
wood historical film. This, for instance, is the easy 





alpole said that it was ray by candlelight, and that Zoffany “‘ made no draws for it but clapt in the artists as they came to him.” The Royal Academy, 

! ether with a Chinese modeller) are imagined as grouped in the Life School, the two female 
he anatomist William Hunter, who is included, was a brother of the tamous surgeon John 
Hunter, and it is his collections which now form the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 


journalistic way in which Mr. Dos Passos summarises the 
complications of Versailles, where ‘‘ Meester Veelson”’ 
is represented as a fly in a web woven by the cunning 
spiders Lloyd George and Clemenceau, one of whom 
knew even less than Wilson of the history of Europe, 
and the other of whom was mainly concerned about 
avoiding one more Prussian invasion of France— 
which was not avoided : 


but the grand assembly of the peace conference 
was too public a place to make peace in 

so the High Contracting Parties 

formed the Council of Ten, went into the Gobelin Room 

and, surrounded by Rubens’s History of Marie 
de Medici, 

began to dictate the peace. 

But the Council of Ten was too public a place 
to make peace in 

so they formed the Council of Four, 

Orlando went home in a huff 

and then there were three : 

Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Woodrow Wilson. 

Three old men shuffling the pack, 

‘dealing out the cards. 


THE KEY TO ZOFFANY’S PAINTING, ONE OF THE KING'S PICTURES NOW EXHIBITED 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND REPRODUCED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
Conceraiag the picture “The Life School at the Royal Academy,” for which the above is the key, and which we reproduce by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King, 






By CLIFTON FADIMAN.* 


Lloyd George was not very aged at the time, 
though ageing him might suit the films. The arrange- 
ment suggests somebody paid by the line. And, as 
for the historical accuracy, I am reminded of a 
remark of Dr. Johnson’s. He said that ‘“ anybody ”’ 
could have written something. Boswell questioned 
the remark. Johnson replied: “ Yes, Sir, any man, 
any woman, or any child.” 

But Mr. Fadiman likes it, and that is the basis 
on which we are meeting. With so much before 
us, it behoves us not to look for things about 
which we fail to agree with him, but for things he 
has rediscovered for us, and especially for things 
which he has discovered for us. And I confess 
that these are numerous enough to have made 
his gigantic scrap-book very agreeable reading 
for me, in spite of occasional irritations caused 
by him and some of his favourites. 


It’s no good 
looking for people 
omitted from such 
a collection: one 
is Miss Willa 
Cather, who 
writes as good 
English as any 
novelist now 
alive. We must 
take the rough 
with the smooth : 
and I am grateful 
to Mr. Fadiman 
for making me 
read again writ- 
ings by E. M. 
Forster, Max 
Beerbohm, H. W. 
Fowler and other 
English authors 
which I had for- 
gotten, as well as 
for introducing 
me to_ things 
which I never saw 
before. Some of 
them are Ameri- 
can:: for example, 
ten essays by 
Frank Moore 
Colby, who seems 
to have spent 
most of his life 
editing Encyclo- 
pedias instead of 
writing the essays 
which he was 
born to. write. 
Some are English. 
There is a lec- 
ture by Virginia 
Woolf on the 
germination of 
novels which has 
had to cross the 
Atlantic and back 
before meeting 
my eye. 

There is a short story, by A. E. Coppard, called 
“ Dusky Ruth "’ which shows all his qualities and none 
of his defects, and deserves Mr. Fadiman’s description 
as “‘ one of the most curiously moving stories I know.”’ 
And there is a story called ‘“‘ August Heat ’’ by an 
Englishman, W. F. Harvey, which alone would make 
the book worth while. It is a puzzle-story like Frank 
R. Stockton’s ‘‘ The Lady and the Tiger,’’ but it is 
more than that. Mr. Fadiman says that he gets 
more out of it the more often he reads it. The same 
thing, I think, will apply to me: and I hope it won't 
end in my being reduced to the same state of despera- 
tion as the central figure who is waiting for the clock 
to strike midnight. 

There is an English preface in which the compiler 
earnestly warns us that we shall perish unless we get 
world-government, and that the atom bomb will 
certainly be used if we don't. I don’t see the con- 
nection ; but it ‘s cheering to know that somebody is 
thinking about these things. 
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THE KING’S PICTURES: MASTERPIECES NOW EXHIBITED AT THE ACADEMY. 


* ”, - . 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AS PRINCESS”’; BY A PAINTER WORKING “KING JAMES II. AS DUKE OF YORK”; BY WILLIAM DOBSON ‘“‘ KING EDWARD VI.” ; BY A FOLLOWER OF HANS HOLBEIN 
. - pa ap gee (c. 1546). FROM WINDSOR CASTLE. (1610-46). FROM WINDSOR CASTLE. (Canvas, cut down to 374 by 31} ins.) (c. 1550). FROM WINDSOR CASTLE. (Panel, 42} by 32 ins.) 
(Panel, 423 by 32} ins.) ‘ eu . : 


O-DAY (Oct. 26) 

is the date 
arranged for the 
opening at the Royal 
Academy of an Ex- 
hibition of pictures 
of unique importance 
and interest, the Ex- 
hibition of the King’s 
Pictures. This has 
been arranged by the 
Gracious Permission 
of his Majesty and 
consists of about 500 
paintings from the 
Royal Collection, 
selected from all the 
Palaces in which the 
Collection is perma- 
nently kept, and in- 
cludes a large number 
of works which are 
not normally acces- 
sible to the public. 
Besides comprising 
many great master- 
pieces, the exhibition 
is interesting as 
showing the gradual 
growth of a historic 
collection. The main 
sections are: por- 
traits of Royalty and 
notable figures 
throughout history ; 
Charles I.’s great col- 
lection represented 
by the pictures re- 
covered after its 
dispersal during the 
Commonwealth; 
George III.'s collec- 
tion of Venetian 
[Continued below, centre. 


“THE LIFE SCHOOL 
AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY"; BY 

JOHANN ZOFFANY,R.A, 

(1733-1810). 
FROM WINDSOR 

CASTLE. (SEE KEY 

ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 

(Canvas, 39 by 57% ins.) 


Continued.) 
paintings; George 
IV.'s collection, 
mostly of Dutch 
paintings; Early 
Italian paintings, 
bought by the Prince 
Consort; and a gal- 
lery of British sub- 
ject pictures, both 
genre and sporting. 
The picture of Queen 
Elizabeth on this 
page is interesting as 
being the only cer- 
tain and contempor- 
ary single portrait of 
Elizabeth as Princess. 
Reproductions by 
“THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF YORK AT PLAY”; BY JOHANN Gracious Permission “THE ASHLEY AND POPPLE FAMILIES"; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). 
ZOFFANY, R.A. (1733-1810). FROM WINDSOR CASTLE. (Canvas, 44 by so} ins.) of H.M. the King. FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Canvas, 24% by 29} ins.) 
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ROYAL PATRONAGE IN ART: 
EXAMPLES FROM THE KING’S PICTURES 
NOW AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


‘“* FISHING-BOATS AND YACHTS IN A CALM ge BY WILLEM VAN DE VELDE THE YOUNGER 


(1638-1707). FROM. BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Panel, 23} by 28 ins.) ““ ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON”; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). 


FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Canvas, 594 by 78% ins.) 


; Fal 
: Par , 3 Ss 
BAF fe se a 8 


“a TWELFTH NIGHT FEAST: ‘LE ROI BOIT’”’; BY JAN STEEN (1626-79). 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Panel, 15} by 21} ins.) 


““A WATERMILL BY A WOODY LANE”; BY MEINDERT HOBBEMA (1638-1709). 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Panel, 21 by 272 ins.) 


‘““,4 DRUMMER BEATING A CALL IN A CAMP”; BY DAVID TENIERS (1610-90). 
yO 


GENTLEMAN ON HORSEBACK AND GAMEKEEPERS”; BY AELBERT CUYP (1620-91). 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Copper, embedded in panel, 19} by 25} ins.) 


FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Canvas, 27} by 33} ins.) 


To the pictures on this page, selected from the current Exhibition of the King's during Rubens’ stay in England (1629-30), and the scene is set on the banks of 


Pictures at Burlington House, a special interest attaches. They were all the pur- 
chases of George IV., who as King, Prince Regent and Prince of Wales, was perhaps 
the greatest of all our Royal Patrons of the Arts. The great Rubens picture of 
St. George and the Dragon was, of course, originally in the collection of King 
Charles |., the other outstanding royal patron, but it was presumably sold by the 
Commonwealth. It was at different times in the collections of the Duc de Richelieu 
and the Duke of Orleans, but was eventually acquired by the Prince Regent in 
1814 from Harris in exchange for four Dutch pictures. This picture was painted 


the Thames and the Saint and the Princess have the likeness of Charles I. and his 
Queen, Henrietta Maria. In a letter dated March 6-16, 1630, we find: “ My Lord 
Carlisle hath twice in one week most magnificently feasted the Spanish Embassador 
(Don Carlos Coloma) and M. Ruben also, the agent, who prepared the way for his 
coming; who, in honour of our nation, hath drawn with his pencil the history of 
St. George, wherein (if it be possible) he hath excelled himself; but the picture he 
hath sent home into Flanders to remain as a monument of his abode and 
employment here."” (Reproductions by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King.) 
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FROM THE ROYAL 
COLLECTION: 


GREAT PAINTINGS 
NOW : 
EXHIBITED. 


| hate aie examples from 

the best pictures of the 
Royal Collection (on exhibition 
at Burlington House, October 26 
to March 16) illustrate even 
more widely the richness and 
catholic nature of the collec- 
tion. It is interesting to note, 
incidentally, that the Fra 
Angelico panels of St. Peter and 
the Madonna from the school 
of Fra Angelico were both 
purchased by the Prince Con- 
sort. The two Princesses shown 
in the large canvas by Francis 
Cotes, Princess Louisa Ann and 
Princess Caroline Matilda, were 
the youngest daughters of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and 

sisters of George III. 


al 


b& [Rriscnpnered i Me 
—_ ) _* 


Reproductions by Gracious 


Permission of H.M. the King. “MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ANGELS”; BY “st. PETER MARTYR”; BY FRA ‘THE VIRGIN AND CHILD AND SAINTS”; BY THE 
SCHOOL OF FRA ANGELICO (1387-1455). FROM ANGELICO (1387-1455). FROM BUCK- MASTER OF THE LUCY LEGEND (FI. 1480). FROM 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Panel, 34} by 19 ims.) INGHAM PALACE. (Panel, 104 by 33 ims.) BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Panel, 164 by 9} ins.) 


‘THE SHIPBUILDER AND HIS WIFE”; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (c. 1606-69). “ THE VERBIEST FAMILY”; 


: BY GONZALES COQUES (1614-84). FROM BUCKINGHAM 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Canvas, 45 bv 664 ins.) PALACE. (Copper, 224 by 29} is.) 


“QUEEN CHARLOTTE WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES “APOLLO AND DIANA™; BY LUCAS CRANACH THE = PRncess LOUISA ANN AND PRINCESS CAROLINE 
AND DUKE OF YORK”; BY A. RAMSAY (1713-84). ELDER (1472-1553). FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. MATILDA”; BY FRANCIS COTES, R.A. (1726-1770). FROM 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Canvas, 972 by 634 ins.) (Panel, 33 by 224 ins.) BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Canvas, 102 by 71 1s.) 
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EXAMPLES FROM 


AN HISTORIC COLLECTION. 


“THE RAPE OF 


EUROPA ”’; 
CALLED 


LE LORRAIN (1600-82). 
PALACE. 


BY . CLAUD GELLEE, 


FROM BUCKINGHAM 
(Canvas, 40 by 53 ins.) 


“DIANA AND ACTON”; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, 
(1727-88). FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
(Oil Sketch on Canvas, 61 by 73 ins.) 


R.A. 


“THE GROCER’S SHOP”; BY GERARD DOU (1613-75). 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


““THE INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S AT NIGHT” 
(Panel, 194 by 14 ins.) 


CANAL, CALLED CANALETTO (1697-1768). 
CASTLE. 


; BY ANTONIO a ‘ 
FROM WINDSOR “ ’ ” 

? THE ‘CELLO PLAYER”; BY GABRIEL METSU (1629/30-67). 
(Canvas, 11 by 7% ing.) 
FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


(Canvas, 242 by 18% ins.) 





“GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, WITH HIS WIFE AND TWO CHILDREN ” ; 
BY GERARD HONTHORST (1590-1656). FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE, (Canvas, 52 by 76 ins.) 

Of the examples from the current Exhibition of the King’s Pictures which we repro- recovered at the Restoration. 

duce on this page, the majority were purchases made by George IV. The Honthorst 

of the Duke of Buckingham and his family (painted shortly before the Duke's 

murder) was, however, in Charles I.'s collection, sold by the Commonwealth and 


THE FIRST OF MAY”; BY FRANZ 


XAVIER WINTERHALTER 
FROM WINDSOR 


(1806-73). 
CASTLE. (Canvas, 42 by 51 ins.) 


The Winterhalter, “ The First of May,” was painted for 
Queen Victoria, and shows the Queen holding the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of 
Wellington (the child’s godfather) presenting a casket, and the Prince Consort behind. 

The Gainsborough sketch is late, and is the painter's only classical picture. 
Reproductions by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King. 
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THE KING'S PICTURES : PORTRAITS 
FROM THE ROYAL COLLECTION. 


““ WILLIAM II., PRINCE OF ORANGE”; BY 
GERARD HONTHORST (1590-1656). FROM 
WINDSOR CASTLE. (Canvas, 85 by 59 ins.) 


Nd aaa 


“THE PRINCESSES MARY, 
JOHN SINGLETON 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


“‘THE IITH EARL OF EGLINTON”; BY SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-92). FROM BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. (Canvas, cut down to 30 by 25 ins.) 


““DERICH BORN”; 


YOUNGER (1497-1543). 


SOPHIA AND AMELIA”; 


COPLEY, R.A. 


‘“‘ JOHANN CHRISTIAN FISCHER”; BY THOMAS GAINS- 
“BOROUGH, R.A. (1727-88). FROM BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. (Canvas, 89} bv 58} ins.) 


BY 


(1737-1815). FROM 


(Canvas, 102 by 71} ins.) 


BY 


FROM WINDSOR 


““ PRINCE CHARLES OF LEININGEN”; BY SIR DAVID 
WILKIE, R.A. (1785-1841). FROM BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. (Canvas, 20} by 17 ins.) 


HANS HOLBEIN THE 


CASTLE. 


(Panel, 238 by 173 ins.) 


> tinea mr 
= 


WELLINGTON AND SIR ROBERT 
FROM 
(Canvas, 59 by 38 ins.) 


“THE DUKE OF 
PEEL”; BY F. X. WINTERHALTER (1806-73). 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


R.A. 
CASTLE. 


ZOFFANY, 


In this last selection of examples from the magnificent Exhibition of Paintings 
from the Royal Collection (open at the Royal Academy, October 26 to 
March 16), we include some of especial interest, as they bear on the Royal 
Family. The Duke of Kent, here painted as a child by Zoffany, was, of 
course, Queen Victoria's father, and Prince Charles of Leiningen (painted by 


“ PRINCE EDWARD, DUKE OF KENT"; BY JOHANN 
(1733-1810). 
(Canvas, 50 by 40 ins.) 


“a CHINESE CONVERT"; BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER 
(1646-1723). FROM KENSINGTON PALACE. 
(Canvas, 834 by 58 ins.) 


FROM WINDSOR 


Wilkie) was her stepbrother. The Princesses Mary, Sophia and Amelia were 
daughters of George III. The portraits of Wellington and Peel were painted 
by Winterhalter for Queen Victoria, and are copies from figures in his * Reception 
of King Louis Philippe at Windsor in 1848." According to Horace Walpole, 
the Kneller was thought by the painter to be his best work. 


Reproductions by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King. 
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THUNDERBOLTS. 


- THOUGHT that a thunderbolt would come through my window any moment last 

night.” This remark, heard in a suburban train after one of last month’s severe 
thunderstorms in the south-east of England, echoes a belief which probably dates back to 
the Stone Age. The idea that when there is a stroke of lightning something solid descends 
from sky to earth is quite erroneous, yet it is still widely held. In fact, house insurance 
policies commonly contain the clause : “‘ damage by lightning or thunderbolt ” ! The origin 
and reasons for the persistence of this idea are interesting. 

It is easy enough to understand how the idea of a thunderbolt, as a kind of stone, 
would have originated in the reasoning but untrained mind of primitive man. He would 
have noted that lightning split trees, killed men and animals, started fires; that the flash 
was accompanied by a loud noise. Man saw in this an analogy with some of his own 
activities. To split trees he wielded a stone axe, to kill he hurled a stone or stone-tipped 
spear. When his axe clashed on another stone there were sparks ; indeed, to make fire he 
struck two stones together. What would seem more likely than that lightning and thunder 
were produced by a stone hurled from the sky by wrathful superhuman agency? After a 
thunderstorm he would perhaps occasionally have noticed strange stones washed clear of 
soil by the heavy rain, and he would conclude that these were the thunderstones, especially 
if they were shaped like an axe or weapon, and yet of somewhat unfamiliar form. There is 
scientific evidence for this reconstruction of primitive thought. 

Prehistoric stone axes are commonly dug up in the soils of 
West Africa, and the natives who find them call them “ sky-god 
axes.” Captain R. P. Wild, of the Gold Coast, has written: 
‘* Whatever the locality, the usual reply of the West African people 
to a question regarding the origin of these stone celts is, in pigeon 
English, ‘ from up.’ ” Nothing would convince Captain Wild’s cook 
that a prehistoric axe unearthed from the kitchen floor had not 
descended during a thunderstorm and caused a crack in the kitchen 
walls. He says that a stone celt is sometimes built into the wall 
of a native hut to ward off lightning, presumably on the principle of 
deceiving the god into thinking that he had alreadystruck there once! 

But one need not travel so far as Black Africa to carry out 
anthropological research. In 1868 a man called upon a woman 
living near Kulsbjaergene, in Denmark, wishing to buy a polished 
flint axe which he knew she had found, but she would not part 
with it. He wrote: ‘‘ I explained to her that it was a tool of the 
Stone Age. The woman told me that I would not make her believe 
that. No, it was a thunderstone, and when they had one in the 
house the thunder would not strike it. The flint axe had been 
found near an old willow-tree, a short distance from the house. 
The willow-tree was split, anf’ the woman believed the thunderstone 
she found had been the cause.” This is one of many similar 
statements collected in Denmark and collated by the anthropologist 
Blinkenberg (1911). He found that three types of stone were 
regarded as thunderstones by Danish country folk: prehistoric 
stone axes, fossil sea-urchins (echinites) and the fossils called 
belemnites (whose form suggests a spear-point). In parts of 
England, too, belemnites are regarded as thunderbolts. Echinites 
are called “‘ Shepherds’ Crowns ”’ in the south of England, but they 
are said to be “ lucky,” and this expression is usually a relic of 
some more specific belief which has faded out of folk-memory, The 
late Mr. H. S. Toms, 
of Brighton Museum, 
recorded several in- 
stances of “ Shep- 
herds’ Crowns” 
being placed on a 
cottage window-sill 
or mantelpiece as 
protection against 
lightning. Until 
quite recently it 
was a common 
practice in Denmark 
to keep one of these 
echinites on a shelf 
in the dairy to 
prevent the milk from turning sour in thundery weather. West African 
natives think of a thunderstone as animated by the spirit of a god, 
and in some of the Dravidian 
hill-villages of southern India pre- 
historic stone axes, regarded there, 
too, as thunderstones, are actually 
placed on altars and worshipped. 
One can perhaps see a trace of a 
formerly-held belief that thunder- 
stones are animated in the tradition 
still surviving in parts of Europe 
that these stones, after penetrating 
deeply, work their way up to the 
surface, and that they sweat when 
a storm is approaching. 

There can be little doubt that 
thunderstone beliefs date back to 
prehistoric times, although evidence 
for their antiquity is naturally only 
circumstantial. A few years ago 
a cremation burial dating from 
about 300 B.C. (Early Iron Age) 
was unearthed at Tunbridge Wells, 
and with the urn there was a pot 
containing half a polished flint axe 
and a fossil sea-urchin, or echinite 
(Micraster). Now, polished stone 
axes had gone out of use hundreds 
of years before this burial took place, and the fact that the stone axe and the echinite 
had been treated alike is at least suggestive, in view of the ‘fact that these two types 
of stone are associated in the thunder-lore of Denmark and elsewhere. 

The persistence of the belief that lightning is sometimes accompanied by the descent 
of a thunderbolt is due to popular confusion of ball-lightning (incandescent masses of 
electrically-charged air) and meteorites. Meteorites are the solid cores of meteors 
or shooting stars. The majority are so small that they become vaporized before 
reaching the surface of the earth, but a minute percentage arrive as glowing lumps, 
stony or metallic, which bury themselves in the ground. 

















POPULARLY CALLED “ THUNDERBOLTS”: 


aS yt 





PROBABLY PROVIDING THE 
METEORITES. 


Rounded or sausage-shaped metallic lumps, usually with a dark rusty surface and _ 


a pale brassy interior (showing radial structure) are sometimes picked up in the soils 
of the south and east of England; they are often mistaken for meteorites. In reality, 
they are chemical concretions of iron sulphide (pyrites) formed in the chalk, When 
iron pyrites nodules are struck with a flint, they give off large hot sparks and were 
used in prehistoric times for making fire (pyrites means firestone). Early man may 
have held the fantastic theory that these nodules were a kind of congealed lightning, 
but if so, he turned the theory to practical account ! K. P. Oakey. 
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‘‘ THUNDERSTONES " OF FOLK-LORE: (LEFT) A POLISHED 

FLINT AXE FROM DENMARK (NEOLITHIC) ; (CENTRE) FOSSIL 

SEA-URCHINS, OR ECHINITES, 

(ABOVE, micrastey; BELOW, echinocorys) ; 

BELEMNITE, A FOSSIL CUTTLEFISH, FROM OXFORD CLAY. 
(THIRD ACTUAL SIZE.) 


Specimens in Geology Dept., Natural History Museum. 





SPECIMENS OF NODULES OF 
In Mineral Dept., Natural History Museum, 





MAIN BASIS FOR A BELIEF IN THUNDERBOLTS AT THE PRESENT TIME: 
(LEFT, HALF ACTUAL SIZE; RIGHT, THIRD ACTUAL SIZE.) 


Our we > w show (left) a stony meteorite, one of a group which fell at Cronstad, Orange Free State, on November 19, 1877, 
“with a flash and loud report”; and (right) an iron meteorite, one of many fragments found in meteorite craters at 
Henbury, Central Australia. 


Specimens in Mineral Dept., Natural History Museum. (Photographs reproduced by per 
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BACKGROUND TO OUR NATURAL HISTORY. 


HEN the editors of the ‘‘ New Naturalist " Series set in motion their admirable plan 
to interest the general reader in the wild life of Britain by recapturing the inquiring 
spirit of the old naturalists, they should, logically, have made Dr. L. Dudley Stamp’s volume, 
* BriTain’s STRUCTURE AND SCENERY” (Collins; 16s.), the first of the series, and not, 
as it is, the fourth. They themselves are fully aware of this, for they point out that it may 
be regarded in many respects as a background volume, “ in that it attempts to trace the 
evolution, through the many millions of geological time, of the geography of the British 
Isles, and so to present a general view of the stage and setting of Britain’s Natural History.” 
It is a big task which the Professor of Geography at the London School of Economics has 
undertaken, for he not only reminds us that each of the great ages in the earth’s evolution 
has left its marks on these islands, but, as his story unfolds, it becomes evident how much 
has had to be condensed, and how manfully he has striven with the geologists’ terminology 
to make it comprehensible and acceptable to the general reader. Here, then, is a graphic 
account of how we came to have our mountains and sea-cliffs, our coal-mines and green- 
sands, the windswept chalk down and the bird-haunted Broadland. 

The exploration of the Pacific previous to Captain Cook forms the subject of Christopher 
Lloyd’s “* Pactric Horizons ’”’ (Allen and Unwin; ros. 6d.), and brings before us such 
half-forgotten heroes as Mendajia, Quiros, Le Maire, Byron’s grandfather, Cartaret and 

de Bougainville. It describes the voyages of seamen and colonists, 
_ explorers and buccaneers—men like Magellan and Dampier and 
3 Anson. It is a book of great adventure, of horror and heroism, 
of faith and fanaticism. At the end of his first voyage across the 
South Sea, Quiros, for example, tells how, a few miles out of Manila, 
a boat met them with four Spaniards in it: ‘‘ They looked like 
40,000 angels.”” These four, when they went aboard, were horrified 
at the skeleton crew, their tattered clothes and famished eyes, their 
rotten sails and mouldy gear, the corpses lying in the scuppers 
because no one had the strength to throw them overboard. Having 
read of such adventures and adventurers, one cannot but agree 
with the writer when he says that if the men who explored the 
Pacific—from that day when Balboa first caught a glimpse of it from 
his peak in Darien till it was mapped in all essentials—had not 
suffered and guessed and talked and narrowed down the limits 
between which fruitful discoveries might be made, Captain Cook’s 
task would have been beyond even his capacity. Based on 
original records, the book is illustrated by some interesting 
old charts and maps. 

“Firtry YEARS OF VAUDEVILLE,” by Ernest Short (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 12s. 6d.), is one of those books which stir up 
nostalgic memories. It takes us right back to the Great Mogul 
(the Old Mo) of the ’seventies, and to George Leybourne, the 
‘lion -comique ” of the old Canterbury, who established the 
principle of adequate monetary recognition for “star” turns by 
demanding £25 a week for singing the highly-popular ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie.” By 1944, Mr. Short tells us, Tommy Trinder was 
getting ten or twenty times as much for imitating Leybourne 
singing the song. Here, then, is a record of men and women 
who have shaped comic opera, burlesque, musical comedy, 
pantomime, revue and music-hall variety. We pass from Madame 
Vestris and John Hollingshead to C. B. Cochran and Firth Shephard, 
from Gilbert and 
Sullivan to quick- 
fire musical comedy, 
from Nellie Farren 
to Cicely Court- 
neidge, from the 
Great Macdermott 
to George Robey. 
The index runs to 
16} pages, three 
columns to the page, 
averaging about 
*ot forty-five items to 
the column. One 
ot the outstanding 
women of her time 
was Helen Lenoir, who became Mrs. 
D’Oyly Carte. One of the best-loved 
was Marie Lloyd—s50,000 Londoners 
attended her funeral. Gracie Fields is 
one of the few who can put over a 
song without any extraneous aids. 
Nellie Wallace is another. Latter- 
day stars command aids to success 
which the stars of Victorian and 
Edwardian times would have scorned. 
There are a dozen managers search- 
ing for a Jessie Matthews, a Beatrice 
Lillie, a Gertrude Lawrence or a 
Claire Luce. 

“Even a Test Match innings, it 
seems to me at the moment, would 
be easier than this writing business 
which, if I am to give you any fair 
picture of a cricketer’s life, must 
bring in hundreds of those grand 
fellows who have played with or 
against me and given me so many 
happy memories that I hardly know 
how to begin to set them all down in 
a book.” So says Walter (** Wally "’) 
Hammond, one of the greatest all- 
round cricketers of our time, on the 
opening page of “Cricket My 
Destiny” (Stanley Paul; 16s.), in which he tells the story, of his cricketing career 
from the day when, as a youth of seventeen, he first played for Gloucestershire, 
scored 60 and 8; bagged two for 24 and also picked up a catch. Let it be said 
at once that he does all he set out to do when he'‘sat down to write: and perhaps 
more. Bodyline and barracking come in for straight comment. He can appreciate 
that discipline and restraint which have done so much to make Yorkshire players the men 
they are, but—‘‘a natural batsman has an instinctive footwork, and though bad faults 
should be corrected, to force change too far is to ask for trouble.” 

With Hammond and his men at present “ down under,”’ football holds the field at home, 
and whereas cricket is Hammond's “ destiny,”” Tommy Lawton finds football his ** business.”’ 
“* FoorBaLt Is My Business” (Sporting Handbooks ; 9s. 6d.) is again the story of a lad 
of seventeen whose chances opened out in the field of sport. The assistant-secretary of 
the Burnley Football Club answered the telephone one morning to hear George Allison, 
manager of the Arsenal, say he wanted to make an offer for the transfer of their centre- 
forward, The centre-forward and the assistant-secretary were one and the same person, 
young Tommy Lawton, What Hammond has done for the cricket enthusiast, Lawton does 
for the Soccer “ fan.” W. R. CaLvert. 
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one factor 
above all others 
that contributes 
to Road Safety. 


Deterioration in braking efficiency 





is gradual and insidious. Therefore 


it is a wise precaution to have your 


' FF 


i, 





brakes tested at regular intervals by 
means of the FERODO Brake Testing 
Meter. Garages throughout the 
country displaying the now familiar 


‘*Lion & Wheel ”’ Sign are equipped 





to render this service. It only takes 


a few minutes. 





Inaugurated by the manufacturers of 





FERRO DSO 
Brake Linings 
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TL eS GOERS TO TOWN, 





Here indeed is a car to win esteem, . 





4 ARMSTRONG ; 


\__ 4nmeTaone SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. ut. J 


£900 plus purchase tax. 


. with lines that are 
elegant yet purposeful; appointments that are pleasant yet 
practical; a performance that is svelte or spirited. as you will. 


The Lancaster is a six-light 16 hp six cylinder saloon. The price is 


475 








RP 1210D 








Pilots and passengers being unanimously in 
favour of having engines firmly attached to 
aeroplanes, the designers came to Accles & 
Pollock for an engine-mounting ring to give 
strong tubular support. It was a particu- 
larly difficult job of tube manipulation, 
but Accles & Pollock (stillfirmly attached 

to precise standards) supplied it with 

their usual precision. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM 


OLDBURY 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels. 


Tew 





BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 


arco 


SERVICE 


If Atco owners will please make 
their machines available from now 
onwards for whatever need be done, 
we can spread this work over the 





next five months and so have a 
better chance of satisfying every- 
one by the time the new season 
starts. For your own sake please 
contact your Atco Depot soon. 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 
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EOWARD SHARP & SONS LTD 
of MAIDSTONE, KENT 
“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS” 
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The traditional appeal of Minton China is no mote to be explained 
by telling the story of its making than is the ‘Mona Lisa’ by 
reference to its pigments or its canvas. Sufficient that breeding, 
taste and culture have appreciated the captivating charm and 
excellence of ‘ Minton’ for a hundred and fifty years. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD + STOKE-UPON-+-TRENT + EST. £798 








Grand stuff this, sir says OLD HETHERS 


It’s just the drink for a thirsty man. No, it isn’t Robinson’s 
Barley Water out of a bottle, though I’m not surprised you thought 
it was. It’s made from Robinson's ‘Patent’ Barley, sold in tins. Bless 
you, no sir, it takes no time to make—just like a pot of tea. 
You're thinking of that old pearl barley you stewed for 
hours. I agree, sir, we'll all be glad to see the bottled kind 
back again, but don’t go without your barley water in the meantime. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON?’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 











“Dainty Fare” biscuits are a star 


attraction! They please the public 
taste, and they satisfy the desire 
for energy-giving food. Temptingly 
sweet, rather short-eating, they 

are made in the Weston model 


factories from the finest ingredients 
obtainable. 
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Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective . . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 


‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
Tisizis 








* Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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announcing 


Railway workshops are busy 


overtaking six years’ arrears 





of maintenance. 





Every new coach, 
every repaired vehicle means 
more seats and more travel 


comfort for you. 


THE RAILWAYS ARE 
GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 

















<The Tower, CAWOOD CASTLE. 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, 

mansions, priceless heirlooms 

of the craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic values rich in 
culture and art which are the back- 
ground of the Yorkshire of today 
with its thousands of craftsmen 
skilled in so many trades. 


This tradition persists throughout 
Yorkshire, among its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon which 
* The Yorkshire Post ’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet 
has a breadth of outlook known and 
respected throughout the world. 


The 
Porkshire 
Dost 


The Newspaper of the North J) 
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OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and _ Bulbs 
are again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better 
supplies in the near future and 
you will soon be able to make | 
at home the purest, freshest | 
**soda” that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 


parklets 


(REGO TRADE MARK) 











Yes they are, so don’t give up hope. Keep 
trying and you may be the lucky one 
next time; when you are please make your 
bottle of Brylcreem go as far as possible. 


BRYLCREEM 





. THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 
Ue We / 
HYGIENIC_CONVENIENT—ECONOMICAL County Perfumery Co. Lid. Homaypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds 809 
| 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it sl all not, without the written 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1 6d,., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade w afhxed t r as part of any publicatior 








you ha ve any 


If 
VAPEX 


please make it last. If care- 


fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 


conditions permit 


VAPEX... for Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., Engiand 


Nachadadhndindahnidhnacindadthnnrdahadhndddachach 
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ACL bT Of Ma 


PARKINSON 


PLAN FOR BETTER LIVING 





consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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standard by which 


all tyres are judged 
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